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THE proven design and sturdy con- 

struction of Q & C Snow Plows 
and Flangers embody engineering im- 
provements and patented features 
which are the result of years of careful 
study in overcoming obstacles in the 
particular field they serve. 

The locomotive snow flanger for re- 
moving the ordinary snow fall and the 
wedge plow for bucking the heavier 
falls are a necessity in keeping the 
divisions on many northern rail- 
roads-@pen in order that they may 
maintain their schedules. 

Q & C Snow Plows and 
Flangers are designed to fit any 
standard or special equipment. 

We are always glad to help solve 
any problems in installing snow 
fighting equipment. 
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ne Mind the Wrecker- 
Theyre on Agin ° 






The train crew did the job! Delay was 
avoided and expense of sending wrecker 
was eliminated. ‘Never mind _ the 
wrecker’ is commonly heard on roads 
where Reading Replacers are carried as 
caboose or engine equipment. 





Reading Replacers are made in various 
sizes and weights suitable for rerailing 
from the lightest to the heaviest equip- 
ment. 

















A request for our literature will acquaint 
you with the superior details embodied 
in Reading Replacers. 


READ ING 
REPLACERS 
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Another Crisis on the Railroads 


HE History of the railways of the United States for some 

years has been largely a series of important crises, some 
due to labor conditions, some to operating conditions, and 
some to financial conditions. 

Within the last week there has developed a crisis which 
probably is as important as, and may prove to be more 
serious than, any which the railways have passed through 
in the last ten years. 

The executives of the railways met in Chicago on October 
14 and decided to ask the Railroad Labor Board for a fur- 
ther reduction of wages, announcing that the benefit of any 
further reduction in wages would immediately be given to 
the public through reductions of rates. Almost at exactly 
the same time the heads of the five train service brotherhoods 
issued an order for general strikes against the reduction in 
wages put into effect by the railways last July. The heads 
of the other railway labor organizations are considering 
whether they shall issue orders for strikes by their members. 

There has been much talk by railway labor leaders about 
strikes for some months. This was not taken seriously until 
the meeting of the railway executives last week, because 
apparently the labor leaders were not threatening strikes 
with any real expectation of getting the wage reduction of 
last July rescinded, but in the hope of preventing steps for 
any further wage reduction being taken. ‘ 


Pressure to Which Railways Have Been Subjected 


. For some months the railways have been subjected to 
powerful pressure from two opposite directions, the continu- 
ance of which was bound to result in the very kind of crisis 
which has come. They have been subjected to a practically 
universal and daily intensifying demand for reductions of 
freight rates. This demand was first given expression by 
the agricultural and some of the industrial interests. It was 
taken up by members of Congress, especially the new but 
very potent “agricultural bloc,” and a little later by Presi- 
dent Harding, his cabinet, and members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The railways have been told repeat- 
edly by those who voiced this demand, including officials of 
very high position in Washington, that they must find a way 
to reduce their rates, and have even been threatened with 
the passage by Congress of a bill for a general reduction in 
rates unless it was brought about by some other means. 

The railway executives, since the recent great declines of 
prices, especially those of agricultural products, have never 
contended that the present rates should be maintained beyond 
the time when the operating expenses of the railways made 
their continuance necessary. In order to rescue the railways 
from threatened general bankruptcy, and also prepare the 
way for reductions of rates, they have struggled for months 


to secure substantial reductions of their operating costs; and 
especially of their labor costs. 

In spite, however, of all the efforts the railways have 
made to secure the abrogation of the costly National Agree- 
ments made by the Railroad Administration, most of the 
rules in them, owing to the action or inaction of the Rail- 
road Labor Board, are still in effect. In spite of all the 
efforts that have been made to secure substantial reductions 
of wages, the wages still being paid are only 12 per cent 
lower, as a result of the decision of the Railroad Labor Board 
in the last wage case, than the highest wages ever fixed. 
Every attempt of the railways to secure a reasonable liquida- 
tion of their labor costs has been met with the most unyield- 
ing resistance and constant threats of strikes by the labor 
unions. 

The last general advance in passenger and freight rates 
went into effect on August 26, 1920. These rates and the 
wages awarded by the Railroad Labor Board on July 20, 
1920, were together in effect during the ten months ended 
on June 30, 1921. Even when the railways a year ago were 
handling a heavy business the rates were found insufficient, 
with the operating costs then prevailing, to enable them to 
earn the 6 per cent return which had been expected. Owing 
to these high operating expenses and the heavy decline in 
traffic the net return earned by the railways during the ten 
months when the advanced rates and the wages awarded by 
the Railroad Labor Board on July 20, 1920, were both in 
effect was only 2% per cent. This was not sufficient for the 
railways as a whole to pay the interest on their bonds, and 
many railways did not even earn their operating expenses. 

When the railways appealed to the Railroad Labor Board 
last spring for a reduction of wages they emphasized the 
fact that it was needed to save a large part of the companies 
from insolvency. Since the wage reduction on July 1 there 
has been a substantial increase in the net return earned. 
But the largest monthly net returns earned have not been 
equal in any month to the net return which it was expected 
the railways would earn every month under the present rates. 

It became evident, however, that the railways must heed 
the constantly increasing public demand for a general reduc- 
tion of rates. Therefore they decided upon the plan an- 
nounced on Friday, namely, of asking for a further reduction 
of wages, and of giving a definite pledge that the benefit of 
any reduction of wages obtained would be given to the public 
in reductions of rates. 


Strike Would Be Defiance of Labor Board 


This did not afford the labor unions any ground for order- 
ing a strike. In fact, the strike vote of the brotherhoods 
already had been taken and the strike order prepared be- 
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cause of the reduction of wages awarded by the Railroad 
Labor Board and put into effect by the railways on July 1. 
The strike now ordered, if it comes, will be a strike against 
the decision of the Labor Board acting under the provisions 
of the Transportation Act and the action of the railways in 
accepting the award made in that decision. 

The labor provisions of the Transportation Act were 
passed and the Labor Board was created to establish a per- 
manent means and a permanent tribunal for settling railway 
labor controversies that might cause an interruption of trans- 
portation. The proposed strike would be in direct disregard 
of these provisions of law and in direct defiance of the Rail- 
The action of the 
railway executives at their meeting on October 14 merely 


road Labor Board and of its decision. 


contemplates a strict compliance with the provisions of the 
Transportation Act in the form of an appeal to the Labor 
Board 
It gave no ground for any apprehension that the railways 


for authorization for a further reduction in wages. 
would make any reduction in wages not authorized by the 
Labor Board and therefore, as already indicated, afforded 
the labor brotherhoods no ground whatever for calling a 
strike. 

However, it is doubtless true that it is the announcement 
of the railway executives that they will ask for a further 
reduction of wages which has made the issuance of the order 
for a strike a matter of serious moment. It would be worse 
than foolish for the railways, public officials or public to 
act on the assumption that there is not now any serious danger 
of a strike. Neither the labor leaders nor the railroads are 
“bluffing,” whatever may have been the case a short time 
ago, and if a strike is averted this will be due to the media- 
tion or pressure of others besides the railways and the labor 
unions. 


Remarkable Suggestion of Public Members 

of Labor Board 

The crisis already has caused some suggestions to be made 
regarding means which should be adopted to relieve it. One 
of these has come from the three public members of the 
Labor Board. This suggestion is that the railways shall at 
once make a reduction of rates equal to the reduction of 
wages made on July 1, that they shall postpone applying 
for a further reduction of wages, and that the labor brother- 
hoods shall withdraw their order for a strike. 

This suggestion, coming from the source that it does, is 
greatly to be regretted. It discloses an attitude and a want 
of understanding of the present railroad situation on the part 
of the public members of the Labor Board which are difficult 
to comprehend. Nobody who is familiar with the facts re- 
garding the earnings and expenses of the railways prior to 
July 1 can doubt that a very large part of them were then 
headed for ruin. The adoption of the suggestion of the public 
members of the Labor Board would put the railways back 
financially almost where they were then. 

The railways during the first twelve months the present 
rates were in effect earned only one-half as much net return 
as they earned five years ago and less than one-half of the 
‘net return they are entitled to earn in a year under the pro- 
visions of the Transportation Act. They have been suffering 
along with the farmers and other business concerns from the 
terrific liquidation and business depression of the last year. 
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On the other hand, the wages of railway employees are still 
more than twice as high as they were five years ago. Upon 
what rational ground can it be suggested that the railways 
should make a reduction in rates which would cause them 
to continue to earn only one-half as much net return as they 
earned five years ago, and as the Transportation Act says 
they should earn, in order that they may continue to pay 
their employees wages more than twice as high as they paid 
them prior to government control? 

The result of adoption of the suggestion of the public 
members of the Railroad Labor Board would be that the 
railways would be rendered unable to rehabilitate their prop- 
erties, much less to prepare to render the increased service 
which later will be demanded of them, in order that they 
might continue to pay their employees an average wage per 
hour at least 135 per cent higher than that of 1914, when 
the average cost of living, according to the reports of the 
Industrial Conference Board, is only 65 per cent greater 
than it was in 1914, 


Would Ruin of Railways Help Business? 

The whole argument for early reductions in railway rates 
is based on the proposition that it is needed to relieve indus- 
try of a heavy burden and help promote a revival of general 
business. The railways, however, are one of the most impor- 
tant industries in the country. A general reduction of rates 
without a corresponding reduction of wages would postpone 
indefinitely the time when they could begin to rehabilitate 
their properties and increase their purchases from other in- 
dustries. If the reduction in rates were substantial it would 
financially ruin many railway companies. Would the indef- 
inite postponement of an increase in purchases by the rail- 
ways, and the financial ruin of many companies, promote a 
revival of business? On the contrary, nothing could be better 
adapted to protracting the business depression. 

Congress has under consideration the passage of legisla- 
tion which would cause the railways to be paid at an early 
date about a half billion dollars which the government owes 
them. Many believe that the passage of this legislation would 
restore the purchasing power of the railways. If, however, 
the passage of this legislation were accompanied by a general 
reduction of rates, without a corresponding reduction of 
labor costs, the effect of the legislation would be much more 
than offset by the effect of the reduction of rates, the rail- 
ways would in consequence be disabled from increasing their 
purchases and the whole purpose of the proposed legislation 
by Congress would be defeated. 

The railways are sure to be severely criticised in many 
quarters for refusing voluntarily to reduce their rates with- 
out a corresponding reduction of wages. Their position is, 
however, entirely defensible, not only from the standpoint 
of the rights of their owners, but also from the standpoint 
of the welfare of the public. There are intimations given 
that unless, regardless of whether there is a further reduction 
of wages they soon make a voluntary reduction of rates, 
measures will be adapted to force them to reduce their rates. 
This means that the railways are invited to commit suicide, 
and told that if they do not do so they will be murdered. 
The presentation of such an alternative leaves the railways 
but one choice, and that is to refuse to commit suicide and 
find out whether, because of their refusal, they really will 
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be murdered. If they must be ruined, it is not the function 
of their managers to ruin them. Their managers should let 
others do it, and then let those who do it assume the respon- 
sibility for the consequences. 


A Singular Hallucination Regarding Railways 


For years there has been prevalent in the country a very 
singular hallucination. This is that the railways should be 
subjected by the government and the public to a kind of 
treatment which no other large industry is given, and that 
then the managers of the railways, and not the government 
and the public, should find and apply the remedy for the 
results of this treatment. The public, through Congress, the 
Railroad Administration, the Railroad Labor Board and 
other bodies, has created most of the conditions which have 
made, and are still making, the operating costs of the rail- 
ways so excessive. Having created these conditions, some 
government officers and a large part of the public come to 
the railways and say that, regardless of the consequences 
to the railways themselves and regardless of the effect which 
would be produced on the service they could render the 
public, they should reduce their rates relatively as much as 
the prices of commodities have declined, and make them 
even lower compared with pre-war standards than are the 
prices of many commodities even at the present time. 

These demands are utterly unreasonable and unjust. It is 
the duty of the government and the public, which are chiefly 
responsible for the present high operating costs of the rail- 
ways, to remove the causes of these high costs before they 
ask the railways to make general reductions of the rates 
which these high costs make necessary. When the govern- 
ment and the public have removed the conditions which 
necessitate the present rates, then, and only then, should 
general reductions of the rates be made. 

This, in substance, is the position the railways have taken 
and they should not retreat from it. It may be said that if 
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they maintain it they will arouse a very hostile public senti- 
ment. We hope this will not be the case. If, however, the 
railways cannot secure the support of the government and 
the public by taking and maintaining a position which is 
fair and defensible on the basis of actual facts and reason, 
then all hope for the solution of the railroad problem under 
the policy of private ownership and public regulation is 
futile. 

Our present system of government regulation is now being 
subjected to the severest test to which it has ever been put. 
We shall soon know how it will stand the test. If it does 
not stand it, the owners of the railways undoubtedly will 
suffer severely, but, in the long run, the public will suffer 
most. 


The Railroad Bill as a 
Relief for Unemployment 


HE VALUE of the series of constructive recommendations 
for the relief of unemployment and the recuperation of 
business generally which were made by the President’s Con- 
ference on Unemployment will depend on the activity which 
is displayed by those to whém the recommendations appeal in 
putting them into practical effect. To comply with some of 
them involves the solution of problems almost as complicated 
as the broad subject of unemployment itself. Others are com- 
paratively simple. 

Two of the subjects which received the most attention 
among members of the conference pertain to the railroad 
situation, involving a general demand for a reduction of 
freight rates and nearly as general a demand for the passage 
of something like the railroad bill now pending in the Senate 
to authorize the War Finance Corporation to purchase rail- 
road securities from the Railroad Administration in order to 
provide it with possibly $500,000,000 with which to settle its 
indebtedness to the railroads for the period of federal control. 

The rate question represents one of the most difficult of 
problems. The railroad officers themselves have recognized 





American business men in Europe view with 
alarm the threatened railway strike as reported 
by press cables. It seems inconceivable that 
American labor is so utterly ignorant of the 
world’s economic conditions as to even think of 
fighting the present wage reduction to say 
nothing of striking. Can it be that labor reads 
the world’s news and cannot see the handwriting 
on the wall? 

Does labor not realize the great life and death 
struggle for economic existence going on all over 
the world? It is a bitter struggle and not with- 
out famine and death. The nation that is the 
quickest to adjust itself to existing conditions is 
the nation to win. The nation’s success is the 
workman’s success and today the difference be- 
tween success and failure is food and famine. Has 
labor not profited by the experience of others? 





A LABOR MESSAGE FROM EUROPE 


From Robert E. Thayer, European Editor of the Railway Age 
London, October 18. 





(By Radio.) 


Did labor ever hear of the English coal strike 
which not only failed but resulted in untold 
unemployment and was all but a death blow to 
Britain’s trade? English labor learned a bitter 
lesson and the railwaymen are judiciously accept- 
ing their wage reductions. 

Have our men at home grown to believe them- 
selves so omnipotent that they still can demand 
cream—which is but to fatten them for the 
slaughter? Let them watch their step! They 
are no longer citizens of Pennsylvania, Illinois or 
California; they are citizens of the world. Their 
problems are no longer home problems, but 
world problems. 

They are not bucking the railways; they are 
bucking the world, the economic condition of 
which they seem to know but little about. 
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the necessity for action and are working to make it possible, 
and the President and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are also working on it. The passage of the so-called railroad 
“funding” bill, while the subject is surrounded with an un- 
usual amount of misunderstanding, misinformation and mis- 
representation, represents a comparatively easy problem, al- 
though the opposition to it has been sufficient to result in 
much delay in its consideration. 

Its importance as a means of relieving unemployment is 
emphasized by the fact that it was advocated in one form or 
another in the general program of recommendations adopted 
by the conference itself and in the reports of the committees 
on transportation, manufactures and mining, as well as in 
the advance suggestions made by the Economic Advisory 
Committee. The conference itself did not specifically recom- 
mend the passage of the Senate bill, but in accordance with 
its policy of adopting only general principles on which there 
was complete agreement it urged “settlement of the financial 
relationships between the government and the railways hav- 
ing in mind the immediate necessity for increased mainte- 
nance and betterments, making effective increased railway 
employment and stimulation of general employment, in order 
that the railways may be prepared for enlarged business 
when it comes.” The Senate bill proposes the only plan for 
a settlement of the financial relationships between the gov- 
ernment and the railways which is now actually under 
consideration. 

A majority of the committee on manufactures recom- 
mended the “prompt passage of the measure funding the 
obligation of the railroads,” while the committee on mining, 
without referring to the bill, went to the heart of the question 
by recommending that the conference “memorialize Congress 
to the effect that the railroads be paid all monies now owing 
them by the federal government.” 

The only objection to the bill that was in any way ex- 
pressed at the conference was that of the labor members that 
it now contains no provision to insure that the money to be 
received by the roads will be actually expended in directions 
that will relieve unemployment among railroad men. The 
transportation committee recognized this point in recom- 
mending the immediate passage of “a bill such as Senate Bill 
2337 as a very obvious and direct means for the reduction of 
unemployment in railroad service,” by suggesting that it 
would not be inconsistent to make such funding conditional, 
in proper cases, upon the expenditure of the funds in such 
channels as will increase employment. 

“Such a condition had also been suggested by the Economic 
Advisory Committee, but it was not sufficient for W. S. 
Carter, president of the firemen’s brotherhood—which has 
just shown its desire to relieve unemployment by taking a 
strike vote—nor for the other labor members. Mr. Carter 
not only insisted that practically the entire sum be devoted 
to “the purchase of labor and material for maintenance,” (if 
Mr. Gompers should object to the language used as treating 
labor as a commodity, we must remind him that the quotation 
is from Mr. Carter), but that the maintenance of equipment 
be performed in railroad shops. He apparently was not con- 
cerned with the unemployment problem in other shops. 

The bill has been strongly advocated not only by the Presi- 
dent but by Secretary Hoover, Managing Director Meyer of 
the War Finance Corporation, and Director General Davis, 
on the specific ground that it would result in the employment 
of thousands of men, not only on the railroads, but in the 
industries from which the roads buy. Yet some of the 
strongest opposition to the plan, which has helped to delay it 
since it was urged upon Congress by the President nearly four 
months ago, has come from the side of labor, and the mis- 
information that has been circulated by their publications on 
the subject has been so flagrant that it is difficult to see any 
purpose behind it other than a determination to do every- 
thing possible to embarrass the railroads in a hope that in 
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some way the Plumb plan or some form of government 
ownership may result. 

Mr. Carter’s argument, presented to the conference in sup- 
port of his amendment to the transportation report, while con- 
taining some undeniable facts, on the whole represents one of 
the worst examples of perverted logic and garbled facts that 
has ever come to our attention. One of his principal argu- 
ments was that the money involved covers only additions and 
betterments chargeable to capital account and that the roads, 
therefore, will not use it for current expenditures. 

If Mr. Carter had ever read S. 2337 instead of getting his 
information from Mr. Plumb’s paper which persists in re- 
ferring to a $500,000,000 gift to the railroads, he would know 
that all of the money that it covers would go first to the Rail- 
road Administration and that while the Railroad Adminis- 
tration would then take the railroads’ ten-year notes for their 
indebtedness to it on capital account instead of demanding 
cash, the money which the Railroad Administration would 
turn over to the roads in settlement would be largely that 
which under their contracts was payable quarterly during 
1918 and 1919, plus some allowance for the money which 
should have been spent for maintenance during those years 
and other items, including in some instances cash taken over 
by Mr. McAdoo in 1918. Therefore it represents current 
funds instead of capital and would give the roads the money 
for current purposes instead of requiring them to use needed 
current funds for permanent capital purposes. 

It is undoubtedly true that some roads have used and 
others might use money received from the Railroad Adminis- 
tration to pay deferred dividends. That is one of the pur- 
poses for which the roads were allowed a guaranty. But in 
most instances the most pressing need of the railroads is for 
cash with which to pay some $250,000,000 to $300,000,000 
of unpaid bills, for coal and other supplies, and the payment 
of which would give them new credit or release other cash for 
the purchase of more coal and supplies and more labor. 

It is true, as Mr. Carter says, and as the transportation 
committee says in its report, that the payment of the money 
owed to the railroads by the government will not result di- 
rectly in increased work for the classes of employees whose 
number depends on the volume of business being done by the 
railroads, such as trainmen. Possibly the only effect on this 
kind of employment would be the indirect stimulus to busi- 
ness generally resulting from increased expenditures by the 
railroads. However, as the committee pointed out, there is 
also a very large amount of deferred maintenance work which 
“is actually there and waiting to be done,” some of which 
ought to have been done long ago and would have been done 
if the roads had had the money, and some of which, as in 
the case of coal car repairs, is so urgent that any further delay 
in it may be the cause of serious difficulty this winter. Mr. 
Plumb is already boasting in his paper that the railroads will 
not have sufficient cars in repair to haul enough coal this 
winter to keep the people from freezing, although he glee- 
fully arrives at this conclusion by figuring on the basis of 
last year’s demand for coal. 

Without an understanding of some of the difficulties which 
the unemployment conference faced in its efforts to avoid an 
out-and-out break between capital and labor, it might be 
hard to see why the settlement between the railroads and the 
government should have been included among the permanent 
measures suggested instead of in the emergency program. 
The payment to the railroads of any part of $500,000,000 in 
cash would doubtless be useful to them at any time in the 
near future, but for the purpose of relieving unemployment 
every day of delay detracts from the value of the plan. 

The bill was originally proposed as a measure to assist the 
railroads in putting their equipment in shape for the crop- 
moving season. By staving off most of the demands for re- 
ductions in rates the roads were able to fix up enough cars to 
handle an unprecedented grain crop without a car shortage, 
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and recently, as traffic has been increasing, they have been 
able to provide funds with which to make some reduction in 
the number of bad-order coal cars. If business continues to 
improve rapidly enough to relieve the unemployment problem 
the railroads will be blamed because they have not kept their 
cars in shape to handle the business and the lack of funds 
which the bill would provide will be the responsible cause. If 
business continues to be so dull that the car repairs and other 
work are not needed until next year the importance of en- 
abling the roads to pay to have the work begun now instead 
of postponing it longer will have been increased. 


Freight Traffic Increasing 


REMARKABLE increase in the volume of railroad freight 
traffic during recent weeks is shown by the weekly car 
loading reports issued by thé Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association. A gradual increase during the 
summer and fall months is of course seasonal and is of no 
particular significance, but the fact that the loading for the 
week ending October 1—a total of 901,078 cars, as compared 
with 992,283 in the corresponding week of 1920 and 957,596 
in 1919—was 90.8 per cent of the loading during the peak 
week of the record year 1920 is highly gratifying when it is 
recalled that during the first six months of 1921 freight 
traffic was 23 per cent less than it was in the first half of 
1920. The peak week of 1920 was that ending October 23, 
when the total car loading was 1,010,961 cars. Moreover, 
the loading during the week of October 1 was 90.5 per cent 
of the total for the peak week of 1919, that ending September 
25, and it was a still greater percentage of the loading during 
the week of 1920 corresponding to that of October 1, 1921. 
The percentage of difference between this year and last 
might be slightly larger if measured in tons instead of in 
cars, because the average load per car this year has been less 
than it was last year, but the tonnage statistics will not be 
available for some time and when it is considered that a 
large percentage of the traffic recently has been grain, which 
loads heavily, the difference can hardly be very great. 

The movement of grain and grain products has been espe- 
cially remarkable during the past two or three months. For 
the week of October 1 it was 130.8 per cent of that during 
the peak week of 1920 and 126.4 per cent of that for the 
peak week of 1919. It is said that the farmers in August 
and September marketed an unusual percentage of the year’s 
crops and that they have been letting go of their grain much 
earlier than usual in order to realize some cash as quickly 
as possible—incidentally, it is pointed out, one of the reasons 
why the prices they are receiving are so low as they are— 
but the increases in the total car loading are not attributable 
solely to the grain movement. Of special significance is the 
fact that the loading of 1.c.l. merchandise and miscellaneous 
freight, which includes the manufactured products, for the 
week was 551,656 cars, which exceeds the loading of these 
classes of freight for the peak weeks of either the years 1920 
or 1919. ‘ 

The coke and ore loading figures have been especially low 
as compared with previous years, but the coal loading, which 
has been low all year, has recently begun to pick up and for 
the week of October 1 was 84.8 per cent of that for the week 
of 1920 referred to and 81.4 per cent of that for 1919. The 
grain traffic is already falling off as compared with earlier 
weeks, but as the coal is coming to take.its place it is reason- 
able to expect that the total car loading figures may reach 
still higher figures, although there was a reduction during the 
week of October 8 to 895,740. The number of serviceable 
surplus freight cars continues to shrink rapidly and for the 
week of October 1 was only 172,420, while for the following 
week it was 142,970. 
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Letters to the Editor 


LUT 
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[The Rattway AGE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. | 


In Defence of Railway Executives 


““SoMEWHERE-ON-THE-JOB.” 
To THE EpIror: 

In fairness to a great majority of our railroad executives I 
think some answer should be made to the article in your 
issue of September 24 by one of “The Official Goats.” While 
it is true that the position of a secretary often requires long 
and uncertain hours, and the work is of an exacting nature, 
it has been my experience as a secretary to various railroad 
officials for the past 12 years that they are as fine a set of 
men as any other employers. While some officials become 
impatient at times, and often with good reason, I have never 
found one that was not agreeable if he had a man who tried 
to anticipate his wants and was really on the. job. 

The official for whom I work is not only reasonable at all 
times, but really goes beyond what a man of his position 
should in order to make my work agreeable, and I have many 
pleasant recollections of the kindness he has shown in my 
work with him. With his broad knowledge of railroading 
and many other subjects, his courteous manner, and with the 
opportunity offered to get a practical education in the rail- 
road field, I consider it a privilege to work for him, and I 
feel that, generally speaking, my experience is not much 
different from a host of other men. A SECRETARY. 


A Locomotive Engineer 
On the Wage Question 


CuIcaco, 
To THE EDITor: 


Pages in your publication seem to be overburdened recently 
with propaganda favoring most everything but death for rail- 
way employees and I am wondering if you have room for 
the opinion of a locomotive engineer. The Railway Age ap- 
pears each week at nearly all R.R.Y.M.C.A.’s, and usually 
after a man in train or engine service reads it, he throws it 
across the room and starts a flow of cuss-words that would 
do credit to any deep-sea captain. However, I’ll speak for 
myself only and tell you how I feel about the present 
situation. 

Right now we have the spectacle of a group of employers 
and employees each calling the other a lot of robbers, thieves 
and crooks. Could anything possibly do more to destroy the 
teamwork and co-operation which is so necessary to success 
in any operation? ‘The president of the road I work for re- 
cently appeared before a gathering of business men to make 
the stereotyped plea for their support in cutting our pay. In 
effect, it was as though he said to me, “I’m compelled to pay 
that bird a whole lot more than he is worth, and if I could I 
would cut his pay at once.” And he would not hesitate a 
moment to do it either, if it was not for the protection of the 
much maligned brotherhoods. 

The division I am on is slightly under 100 miles in length. 
At present, I am holding a regular “pool job” and working 
every day. Our tonnage is 5,300—average train from 75 to 
95 loads. I cover the division on an average in seven hours— 
have not made an hour of overtime in 17 days. For hauling 
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this train I get $7.20. I am sitting on $60,000 worth of 
machinery and pulling the value of more than that. If I 
stay on the alert and everything goes all right I deliver the 
train O. K. If I have a little hard luck, or overlook a bet, 
I’ve lost a job that it took me 18 years to get. Considering 
the responsibility, am I overpaid? I certainly am not. 

This railroad has shown a nice report of net earnings the 
past few months and the stock cry that it was done at the 
expense of maintenance cannot be made, for I can never re- 
member a time when they had on as many section men put- 
ting in new ties or relaying steel. Also, the locomotive shop 
is going at a good rate. One might say, given a heavy ton- 
nage to move, they could make all kinds of money, but there 
is the rub. They want to reduce our pay before heavy ton- 
nage movement commences again, for they know they cannot 
get us over the road then without heaps of overtime. Last 
fall and winter I made 14 to 16 hours each trip and was 
heartily sick of such hours and hope I will never have to 
repeat them. We have heard a heap about the inefficiency of 
labor, but darn little about the inefficiency of management 
until the organizations mentioned it, for our American mana- 
gers, both railroad and industrial, are a great little tribe of 
“buck-passers.” I have always, as long as I have been rail- 
roading, had an obsession to “get over the road”—to com- 
plete my trip in the least possible time—but I could not make 
any headway last fall. If called for a certain time I would 
leave the dock on time with the engine and upon arrival at 
the yard find the train not yet made up. Was my inefficiency 
to blame for that? After a wait of anywhere from a half hour 
to four hours, I would finally get out of town. Then I would 
do everything possible, use every trick of the trade I know, 
take chances, “ ’n everything,” but before long I would drive 
up behind some local train and there I would lay and lay and 
lay, repeating this several times before I got in. 

I have gone over the division times without number when 
we had absolutely no work to do, “not a pin to pull,” not 
overloaded, engine in good shape and steaming well, but still 
we had to be relieved for the 16-hour law before we got in, 
simply because we were blockaded all the way. And there 
were hundreds of times when the poorest brakeman on the 
road could have cleared up the situation better and have 
gotten trains moving better than the dispatchers did. But of 
course, I was pulling the train, and as it was 16 hours getting 
over the division, thus having a heavy penalty cost in over- 
time, my “inefficiency” was to blame. 

I could cite cases of this kind until I was blue in the face, 
but what is the use. I have no great kick to make over the 
recent cut we were given by the Labor Board, and have al- 
ways been a quiet, reasoning, conservative man, but another 
cut puts me on the warpath, and I guess the present hysterical 
propaganda of chambers of commerce, railroad presidents 
and bankers will bring it, so I may as well be putting in my 
spare time getting the war paint ready. I never used to put 
much stock in the socialistic tales of how capital was organ- 
ized to beat the workingman, but they appear to be mighty 
finely organized in this desire to reduce my pay; or at least 
they have temporarily buried the hatchet, believing they must 
all hang together or the terrible brotherhoods will hang them 
singly. 

So what is the use of me trying to be a good loyal work- 
man? My superior officers go around telling the country 
that I am inefficient, overpaid and generally a menace to the 
nation. Have they any real right to expect loyalty and co- 
operation from me when they give me that kind of a public 
reputation? ‘There is one old saying: “having the name, I 
may as well have the game.” This continual agitation against 
me simply because I know that I am worth all that I am 
being paid and decline to have my wages cut, is getting me 
and thousands of others to where we are disgusted with our 
bosses. It is darn poor business to go around shouting that 
your employees are no good, for after a while they will be- 
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lieve it themselves, and those that are some good will join 

the sabotage gang. And, oh boy, once a bunch of railroad 

men start sabotage, they can “gyp” a railroad “more ways 

than a farmer can come to town” and never get caught at it. 

Chickens come home to roost and railway companies are 
now sowing something which is going to be hard to reap. 
LocoMoTIVE ENGINEER. 


Are the Railways Most Guilty of All? 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
To THE Epiror: 

The editorial in your issue of October 1 entitled “The 
Coal Situation” was intensely interesting to me. We do not 
know whether it was intended to be facetious with a view to 
stirring up railway officials to correct their own deficiencies 
or not. The pitiful picture you have painted as to the short- 
comings of the poor public in general certainly arouses the 
sympathy of the most hard-hearted. 

We agree perfectly that the public should store a portion 
of its winter’s coal in the summer for reasons innumerable. 
All consumers, large and small, should get ready for winter 
in order to relieve the strain on the mines and the railroads, 
principally the railroads. 

If this is true of the general public, how much more is it 
true of the railroads themselves as coal consumers. Here we 
have the spectacle of an industry limited in capacity in times 
of stress; first by the capacity of the carriers. This same 
limiting factor happens to be far and away the largest con- 
sumer of coal. The railway’s entire success in handling and 
transporting the coal supply of the United States depends 
upon spreading the shipments more or less equally over the 
entire year—in other words storing in summer for use in 
winter. Do you not think the very first and elementary rule 
of consistency would demand that they themselves set a good 
example to the smaller consumers by storing their own coal? 

They will immediately alibi by saying they have or had 
no money to store coal. That need not worry them. They 
were not paying for current supplies for months after it was 
due, so why worry about a large overdue account for storage 
coal ? : 

We think you will find the householders, the public utility 





‘plants and many manufacturing plants, if not all of them, 


have been infinitely more forehanded in preparing for winter 
than the railroads themselves. Many large systems of rail- 
roads have no storage coal whatever, in fact, have not even 
contracted for their coal for the winter, but are buying from 
day to day at the lowest price they can possibly extract from 
the urgent necessities of the operator. 

While the “coal operators, the coal dealers and the dear 
public all join in one wild howl when the railways cannot 
supply cars in which to load all the coal” this winter the 
railway executives themselves “will join in one wild howl” 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission asking for their pet 
hobby “the assigned car” and painting the most doleful. 
pictures of the terrible plight of the railways due to the greedy 
operators and the terrible strain on the railway machine 
brought about by the failure of the dear public to buy its 
coal in the summer time. 

“People in glass houses should not throw stones’’ and there 
is some place else a saying to the effect that before starting 
out to clean up the neighborhood one’s own back yard should 
be clean. 

Inasmuch as the railways are the biggest consumers of 
coal and the worst offenders of all in delayed purchases one 
cannot find very much room to sympathize with them when 
they finally reap the whirlwind of their own short-sighted- 
ness. “It’s a great little world and many of the people in 
it are so fair and consistent—not.” H. A. GLover, 

Sales Manager, W. H. Howe Coal Company. 
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A View of Ong of the Three Lift Bridges 





New Haven Freight Transfer Facilities at Cedar Hill 


Tractors and Trailers Constitute the Basis of Operation in This 
Modern Station 


capacity for handling approximately 25,000 tons of 
merchandise freight monthly, have been closed per- 
manently by the New York, New Haven & Hartford, and 
freight houses at eight originating points on its western lines 
have been relieved, in a large degree, of the necessity of 
carrying on transfer work as a result of opening for business 
new freight transfer facilities at Cedar Hill, New Haven, 
Conn. 
In addition to the important economies effected in 
the entire freight transfer business on the west end of the 
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of merchandise freight a month. Because of the diversity 
of destinations, and the lack of sufficient tonnage to warrant 
direct cars to destination, a large amount of freight handled 
there received a secondary transfer, east. The gang and 
hand truck system was also followed at Maybrook. Less 
freight was received at that point than at Westchester and 
it was not practical to make up the direct- to-deatnaaon cars 
which good service demands. 

By centralizing the cars received through both ontcitioen 
at Cedar Hill, a direct-to-destination classification was made 
possible for approximately 75 per cent of the freight handled 
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Layout of Cedar Hill Transfer 


New Haven, through the concentration of eastbound mer- 
chandise cars at one point, made possible by the new facil- 
ities at Cedar Hill, the new transfer is of particular interest 
because of the modern practices followed in its operation. 


Concentration of Cars Made Possible 


Before the opening of the Cedar Hill transfer eastbound 
merchandise cars received by the New Haven via the Harlem 
river gateway were handled at the Westchester, N. Y., trans- 
fer as far as the limited facilities at that point would permit. 
Cars received in excess of that plant’s capacity were sent 
further east, either to the Bridgeport, Conn., or the New 
Haven transfer. Similarly eastbound cars received via the 
Maybrook, N. Y., gateway were handled at Maybrook 
transfer. 

Westchester transfer was operated under the gang and 
hand truck system and handled from 15,000 to 20,000 tons 


there, thus insuring better service from the standpoint of 


time, and reducing the number of cars required for the ser- 
vice as well as the loss and damage resulting from a transfer 
of freight en route. 

In addition to the Westchester and Maybrook plants, the 
road operated transfer plants at Bridgeport, Conn., and New 
Haven. These transfers accommodated approximately 100 
cars each. Smaller transfers were operated at Danbury, 
Waterbury, Hartford and Putman, Conn.; Springfield, 
Mass., and Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Because of the small ton- 
nage handled at these points only a limited number of 
classifications could be made and, in many instances, a 
second transfer was required before freight could be delivered 
at destination or to a connecting line. 

All of the transfers mentioned, except Westchester and 
Maybrook, were in cities originating a considerable local 
tonnage and the local and the transfer plants were com- 
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bined. As a result, delays to either the local freight or 
freight in transit were frequent. 

Cedar Hill transfer was opened in July, 1920. One hun- 
dred and thirty-one distinct classifications are made daily 
and as many as 305 cars have been worked in one day, a 
normal daily performance being between 260 and 285 cars. 
The ability of the transfer to work this number of cars, 
with tractors and trailers, has resulted in the closing of the 
transfers at Westchester and Maybrook permanently. Fur- 
thermore, approximately 80 per cent of the transfers at Bridge- 
port and Hartford and 50 per cent of the transfers at Water- 
bury, Danbury and Poughkeepsie, have been eliminated 
through the concentration of the transfer business on the west 
end of the line. In addition, the Cedar Hill plant handles 
business diverted from all of the other transfers mentioned. 


Platforms and Supporting Tracks 


Cedar Hill transfer and its supporting tracks are located 
approximately in the center of the Cedar Hill yard, between 
the humps serving the westbound and the north and east- 
bound classification yards, in a location convenient for the 
receipt of cars from the various New Haven lines converging 
at Cedar Hill and for the delivery of northbound cars to the 
various points from which trains depart. The transfer facil- 
ities are a part of the Cedar Hill yard proper which was 
described in the Railway Age, May 10, 1918, page 1166. 

The layout includes 11 tracks and 3 platforms. Beginning 
at the east, platform No. 1, which is 20 ft. wide, separates 
the four outside tracks, which are numbered consecutively, 
A, B, 1 and 2, from tracks 3 and 4. Platform No. 2 is also 
20 ft. wide and is located between tracks 3 and 4 and tracks 
5, 6 and 7. Platform No. 3 is 30 ft. wide and separates 
tracks 8 and 9 from tracks 5, 6 and 7. 

Each platform is 1,200 ft. long. Platform No. 1 is of 
wood construction and is covered with an umbrella shed 





Motor-Generator Sets, Compensators and Control Switch- 
board for Charging Tractor Batteries 


roof with the posts located in the center of the platform. 
Platform No. 2 is also of wood construction and is covered 
with a hip roof with the posts placed on the edges of the 
platform. Platform No. 3 is of concrete and steel construc- 
tion. 

Three lift bridges, 20 ft. wide, are provided between the 
platforms; the first bridge is located 200 ft. from the north 
end of the platform, the second 600 ft. from the north end 
and the third 200 ft. from the south end. The bridges serve 
as the main line route between platforms for loaded trailers 
and trucks while the door-to-door method of spotting cars 
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provides for disposing of trailers after they are made anys 
without interference with oncoming loads. 

An extension of 40 ft., on the platform level, at the north 
end of platform No. 3 provides space for a charging station 
and a repair shop for the tractors as well as for toilets and 
washrooms for the laborers. Individual lockers, benches and 
tables for the laborers are in the basement of the extension. 
This space is also used for a rest-room during lunch hour. 

With the exception of the outside tracks 8 and 9, where 
space is available for 29 cars, each track accommodates 27 

















A General View of the Transfer 


cars. Taken together, the supporting tracks provide capacity 
for the total of 300 cars which constitutes the daily set-up. 


The Car Set-Up 


Empty cars are placed on tracks 3, 4, 5 and 6 and all 
other tracks are used for loaded cars. By referring to the 
plan showing the transfer layout it will be seen that, by this 
arrangement, the center platform becomes what might be 
termed a loading platform with two tracks for empty cars 
on each side. This permits the freight to be trucked from 
the loaded cars over the lift bridges and the center platform 
to the proper destination car and allows a quick return of 
the empty trailers to the working platforms Nos. 1 and 2; 
the trailers, after the unloading is done, are pushed out of 
the cars onto the outside platforms by the stevedores. 

Six of the tracks, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 as well as 17 cars 
on track 2, are devoted to standard classification daily. The 
set-up on these tracks is arranged in station and train order 
so far as the length of the tracks permit. As previously 
mentioned, tracks 2, 7 and 8 are set-up daily with loaded 
merchandise cars. Therefore it is evident that 17 cars on 
track 2 and all the cars on tracks 7 and 8 must be made 
empty and reloaded daily in following the standard classi- 
fication. In addition to the cars of the standard set-up, 
direct-to-destination cars and overflow cars are loaded on the 
working tracks A, B, 1 and 9 as conditions require; or, in 
other words, in taking care, each day, of merchandise from 
the cars which are released. 

The standard classification provides for merchandise cars 
to be made daily for 131 different points. In several in- 
stances, however, more than one car for a destination is re- 
quired. ‘These are, of course, loaded in series on the same 
track, preserving the station and train order so that at the 
close of each day’s work they can be moved forward without 
delay. For instance, the daily tonnage for Boston and for 
Providence is sufficient to warrant a regular assignment of 
10 cars for each of these cities. More than 131 cars are, 
therefore, required daily to fulfill the car requirements of the 
standard classification. Actually, the number of cars re- 
quired for this purpose is usually in excess of 200 cars. 











October 22, 1921 


Including the overflow cars and the direct-to-destination cars, 
the total number of merchandise cars forwarded daily is ap- 
proximately 225. 


Rapid Handling and Low Costs 


The platform equipment used at the transfer includes 13 
Elwell-Parker electric storage battery tractors and one Mer- 
cury tractor; 485 four-wheel trailers of various types, a ma- 
jority of which are equipped with Hyatt roller bearings or 
ball bearings; 132 two-wheel hand trucks and 6 dolly or 
machinery trucks. With the exception of short haul ship- 
ments, liquids in barrels and single package shipments too 





A General View of the 30-ft. Concrete Platform 


heavy to be loaded economically on flat trucks, all trans- 
. ferring is done with tractors and trailers. To secure the full 
value of the tractors, three-wheel “tip-up” trailer trucks have 
been ordered. When they are received the heavy packages 
and liquids in barrels will also be moved by the tractors and 
trailers, 

During the month of August, 1921, based on an 8-hr. 
day, the transfer was operated with 306 employees per day 
as follows: 1 general foreman; 3 foremen; 10 office men; 
3 inspectors; 43 tallymen; 93 loaders and stevedores; 146 
truckmen; 1 cooper; 1 car cleaner; 1 car sealer; 1 watchman; 
2 battery chargers, and 1 messenger; a total of 306 men. 
Twenty-eight of the truckmen work on the tractors, either as 
operators or helpers. 

Including all money paid to all the employees listed, and 
excluding the “no credit” tonnage which is not considered 
in arriving at the cost of handling, the average cost per ton 
of freight handled during the month was $0.669. 

With this force a total of 5,745 merchandise cars were for- 
warded out of the transfer during August, a daily average 
of 221 cars. During the same month 6,408 loaded cars were 
received and unloaded, an average of 246 cars per day. The 
average daily tonnage handled was 1,849 tons; in addition, 
1,334 tons of “no credit” tonnage moved out of the terminal 
in the original cars during the month. 


Operation and Organization 


The merchandise cars destined for the transfer arrive at 
both the east and westbound hump yards continuously 
throughout a 24-hr. period. On arrival, the cars are switched 
to classification tracks where they are arranged according to 
the route to be followed when forwarded from the transfer, 
and are so placed on the transfer tracks. 

The “block” numbering system for cars at the house is 
simple and easily understood by the men. The last figure 
in the number indicates the number of the track and the 
preceding figures the relative position of the cars on a track. 
For example, the northerly car on track No. 1 receives the 
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number 11; the corresponding car on track No. 2 receives 
the number 12. The second car from the north end of track 
No. 1 receives the block number 21 and so on up to block 
No. 261 indicating car 26 on track 1, numbered from the 
north. Block numbers are posted conspicuously on each plat- 
form. 

The house organization is headed by a general foreman 
who reports to the agent and consists of a day and night 
force. The night force is limited to office help only. 

Messenger service is maintained between the two hump 
offices and the transfer office for carrying waybill pouches. 
A book record of each pouch, arranged according to the last 
two figures of the car numbers, is kept. It includes the date 
of receipt of bills and the point of origin. The record is 
completed later with the addition of the location or block 
number of the cars as placed at the platform and the date 
of handling. This is done so that tracing work, when neces- 
sary, may be expedited. 

One of the illustrations shows the suspense rack in which 
waybills are placed after the stamp of the transfer, showing 
the date of receipt, is added. The boxes in the rack are 
numbered to correspond with the book record in order that 
the pulling of pouches, as cars are received on the transfer 
tracks, may be expedited. 

The daily layout sheet of the transfer is made up by the 
night force as the tracks are filled. The block numbers show- 
ing the location of cars to which the merchandise is to be 
transferred is noted on the waybills. by the route clerks. 
This number serves as a guide to the tallymen and check 
clerks when the actual handling of the merchandise is begun. 
These men are also expected to check the waybills and detect 
any errors made by the route clerks. 

Waybill pouches are assigned to tallymen by the foreman 
in charge of the platform where the cars covered by the bills 
are located. The tallymen are required to check the original 
waybill as the freight is handled and to note, on the original, 
any exceptions as to condition or shortage. The tallymen 
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Tractors with Trains and One Running Light 


also make a combined memorandum astray waybill and 
check-over slip for any freight in the car not covered by a 
revenue waybill. 

With each direct-to-car truck or trailer load, the tallymen 
furnish a veri-check showing the block number to which 
the truck is to be run, the destination of the load, and the 
number of packages it contains, and the number by which 
the tallyman is known. In addition thereto, on trailer loads, 
the tallyman places with blue chalk, in a conspicuous spot 
on the load, the block number to which the trailer is destined. 

The contents of cars are loaded on trailer trucks, the trail- 
ers being held until the entire lading of a car has been han- 
dled. When the unloading of a car has been completed the 
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trailers are made up into trains of six to eight placed in 
location order—with the longest haul next to the tractor— 
and hauled to destination. Trailers are dropped from the 
train on the platform opposite the proper car and are taken 
into the car and unloaded by stevedores. The stevedores 
then push the empty trailers out of the cars, to the platforms, 
where they are picked up by the tractors. The stevedores 
are assigned to the same car each day and become familiar 
with the destinations of freight that belongs in their cars. 
They are required to examine marking as to destination and 
report for correction any freight trucked to them in error. 

As an additional check on destination three qualified tally- 
men act as inspectors. These men make the rounds of the 
cars and inspect veri-checks to determine if the freight is 
properly loaded. This can be done readily from the distina- 
tion marking appearing on the veri-check. 

Explosives, inflammables and acid shipments are handled 
specially, one man being assigned to this work. He is held 
responsible for the proper placarding of the cars. 

As the cars are worked pouches, containing the waybills, 
are picked up by messengers and returned to the office where 
the tonnage by gangs is computed. At the end of the day 
the tonnage is totaled, the totals showing the tonnage actually 
transferred, tonnage traveling without revenue billing, ton- 
nage left in cars, and the amount checking short according 
to waybills. The latter two items are called ‘‘no-credit” ton- 


nage and are not considered in arriving at the cost of 
handling. 

The bills then pass on to exception clerks and any excep- 
tions made by the tallymen are recorded. The bills are then 
racked, by the pouching clerks, and at the close of business 
are exam.ned by the rack clerks before being pouched. 


Each 








All Truck Repair Facilities Are Located in One Corner of 
the Charging Room 


rack clerk is required to note the block numbers of cars he 
verifies thus making it easy to place the responsibility for 
improper pouching. 

At the close of business switching requests are made on a 
standard form showing the track number, date, the initials 
and numbers of the cars as they stand on the tracks, the des- 
tinations, route, etc. Platform foremen are required to check 
the switching requests against their records and the rack men 
are required to check the pouches against the copy of the 
switching request which is retained in the office. The forms, 
after these checks are made, are passed on to the yard de- 
partment. 

The results of the tractor and trailer system of operation 
have been gratifying. Much more tonnage per man is han- 
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dled at Cedar Hill than at the transfers operated under the 
gang and hand-truck system which it has largely superseded. 
The increase in tonnage handled per man has resulted in a 
decrease in the cost of handling. 

Comparative figures between the operation of Westchester 
transfer—a two-wheel hand-power truck-operated transfer 
entirely—for the last month of its operation, June, 1920, 
and Cedar Hill for the month of May, 1921, disclose the 
fact that 7.542 tons per man per 8-hr. day were moved at 
Cedar Hill as compared with 4.454 tons at Westchester, an 
increase of 69 per cent. 


Auxiliary Facilities 


Tractor maintenance, including the charging of the trac- 
tor batteries, is a comparatively simple matter, requiring the: 








The Waybill Rack 


services of only two men and one room about 30 ft. wide and 
20 ft. long at one end of the 30-foot platform. About one- 
third of this room is occupied by two small motor-generator 
sets and the necessary switching apparatus, and the remain- 
der is used for tractors and repair facilities. 

One of the maintainers goes on duty at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, just after work on the platforms has stopped. 
Eight of the tractors are run into the charging and repair 
room and placed on charge. Each truck is equipped with a 
battery consisting of 30 Edison cells and they are charged at 
the 8-hr. rate which insures their being fully charged before 
midnight. Charging is discontinued when the no-load volt- 
age reading is 52 volts. The second maintainer relieves the 
first at midnight and has the remaining six tractor batteries 
charged before work is again started in the morning. 

Two motor-generator sets supply all of the charging cur- 
rent. The two are identical and each set consists of a 75- 
volt, 240-ampere direct current generator driven by a three- 
phase, 440-volt, 30-hp. induction motor running at 1,800 
r.p.m. There are two charging panels in the switchboard 
and each one is equipped with a circuit breaker having an 
overload trip and no-voltage release, a grid charging re- 
sistance, an ammeter switch and a voltmeter button. With 
this equipment the operator can control the rate of charge 
on each tractor separately and can determine the current and 
load or no-load voltage of any battery with one ammeter and 
one voltmeter. Occasionally some of the batteries are given 
a boosting charge at noon, but this is not often necessary. 

The transfer is located on the New Haven division, E. E. 
Regan, superintendent, and is operated under the direct 
charge of J. B. O’Brien, agent, and under the general super- 
vision of George Mark, assistant to the general manager. 











Labor Leaders Call Strike for October 30 


While Unions and Roads Prepare for Finish Fight, President 
Considers Plans to Avert Walkout 


developments in the railroad labor problem. Interest 

has been centered in Chicago where the leaders of the 
railroad labor organizations were gathered to formulate plans 
for future policies in light of the developments which have 
already been described in previous issues of the Railway 
Age and where executives of all of the larger roads were 
gathered to discuss the present problem of wages and rates. 
As a result of these two meetings plans for a nation-wide 
strike of railroad employees to begin at 6 a. m. on Octobel 
30 have been definitely announced by the employees and a 
definitely announced proposal to reduce rates commensurate 
with whatever reductions in wages will be allowed by the 
Railroad Labor Board has been made by the carriers. 

For some time the officers and general chairmen of the 
various train service brotherhoods and the Railway Em- 
ployees’ Department of the American Federation of Labor 
have been in Chicago counting the ballots of their respective 


13 past week has brought many unexpected and critical 


membership on acceptance or rejection of the recent wage 


cut of approximately 12 per cent and discussing strike 
measures and future policies. An overwhelming majority 
of the men voted in favor of a strike according to the an- 
nouncements of responsible officers, but at the same time it 
has been freely admitted by many of the labor leaders that 
the heavy strike vote was returned by the men merely to 
place more power in the hands of their officers to fight any 
further wage reductions. In other words, the vote was not 
in protest against those wage cuts which have already been 
made but against those which might be requested as part of 
the carriers’ efforts to bring operating costs down to a point 
where rates could be reduced. It is evident now, however, 
that extensive plans for a general walkout were being ar- 
ranged; plans to be utilized only in case of absolute necessity. 


Executives Propose Wage and Rate Reductions 


This was the situation when the Association of Railway 
Executives met in Chicago on October 14. The action taken 
by the executives at this meeting is summarized in the fol- 
lowing statement issued after the meeting by T. DeWitt 
Cuyler, chairman of the association. 


At the meeting it was determined to seek to bring about a re- 
duction in rates, and as a means to that end seek a reduction in 
present railway wages which have compelled maintenance of the 
present rates. 

An application will be made immediately to the Railroad Labor 
Board for a reduction in wages of train service, employees suffi- 
cient to remove the remainder of the increase made by the Labor 
Board’s decision of July 20, 1920, (which would involve a further 
reduction of approximately 10 per cent) and for a reduction in 
the wages of all other classes of railroad labor to the going 
rate for such labor in the several territories where the carriers 
operate. 


Proposed Reduction in Wages to Be 
Followed by Reduction in Rates 


The foregoing action is upon the understanding that concur- 
rently with such reduction in wages, the benefit of the reduction 
thus obtained shall, with the concurrence of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, be passed on to the public in the reduction 
of existing railroad rates, except insofar as such reductions shall 
have been made in the meantime. 

The railroads-have decided upon this course in view of their 
realization of the fact that the wheels of industrial activity have 
been slowed down to a point which brings depression and dis- 
tress to the entire public and that something must be done to 
start them again in operation. 


The situation which confronts the railroads is extremely 
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critical, The railroads in 1920 realized a net railway operating 
income of about $62,000,000 upon a property investment of over 
$19,000,000,000 and even this amount of $62,000,000 included back 
mail pay for prior years received from the government of ap- 
proximately $64,000,000, thus showing when the operations of 
that year alone are considered an actual deficit before making 
any allowance for either interest or dividend. 

The year ended in a serious depression in all branches of 
industry, and in marked reductioi? of the market demand for 
and the prices of basic commodities, resulting in a very serious 
falling off in the volume of traffic. 

In this situation, a policy of the most rigid economy and of 
postponing and cutting to the bone the upkeep of the properties 
was adopted by the railroads. 

This was at the price of neglecting and for the time deferring 
work which must hereafter and in the near future be done and 
paid for. This is illustrated by the fact that, as of September 
15, 1921, over 16 per cent, or 374,431 in number of the freight 
cars of the carriers were in bad order and needing repairs, as 
against a normal of bad order cars of not more than 160,000 
and is further illustrated by the deferred and inadequate main- 
tenance of other equipment and of roadway and structures. 


Eight Months Earnings Only 2.6 Per Cent 


Even under those conditions and with this large bill charged 
up against the future—which must soon be provided for and 
paid if the carriers are to perform successfully their transpor- 
tation duties—the result of operations for the first eight months 
of this year, the latest available figures, has been at a rate of 
net railway operating income before providing for interest or 


. dividends, amounting to only 2.6 per cent per anum, on the 


valuation of the carrier properties made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the recent rate cast an amount not sufficient 
to pay the interest on their outstanding bonds. 

It is manifest, from this showing, that the rate of return of 
5% or 6 per cent for the first two years after March 1, 1920, 
fixed by the Transportation Act as a minimum reasonable return 
upon railroad investment, has not been even approximated— 
much less reached; and that the present high rates accordingly 
are not due to any statutory guarantee of earnings, for there 
is no such guarantee. 

In analyzing the expenses which have largely brought about 
this situation it becomes evident that by far the largest contribut- 
ing cause is the labor cost. 


Labor Receives 60 Cents of Railroad Dollar - 


Today the railroads pay out to labor approximately 60 cents 
of the dollar they receive for transportation service, whereas in 
1916, 40 cents of the dollar went to labor. 

On the lst day of January, 1917, when the government took 
charge of wages through the Adamson Act, the labor costs of 
the railroads had not exceeded the sum of about $1,468,000,000 
annually. In 1920, when governmental authority made the last 
increase, the labor costs of the railroads were about $3,698,000,- 
000 annually, or if continued throughout the year instead of for 
the eight months during which the wage increases were in effect, 
the labor cost, on an annual basis, would have been largely in 
excess of $3,900,000,000—an increase since the government took 
charge of railroad wages in the Adamson Act of approximately 
$2,450,000,000 anually. In the light of these figures it is manifest 
that the recent reduction of wages authorized by the Labor 
Board, estimated from 10 to 12 per cent, in no sense meets or 
solves the problem of labor costs and in no way makes it pos- 
sible for the railroads to afford a reduction in their revenues. 


4,000 to 5,000 Individual Rate Reductions in Year 


Indeed, during the past year there have been between four 
and five thousand individual reductions in freight rates. On some 
railroads the reduction in rates have amounted to more than 
the reduction in wages so far made and on many other railroads 
the reduction in wages allowed no net return on operation, but 
merely provided against a further accumulation of a deficit. 

The point is often made that agriculture and other industries 
are also suffering the same immediate difficulty as the railroads. 
Why, therefore, do not the railroads take their medicine like 
anybody else? The answer lies in several facts. 


1. The railroads were not permitted as were other industries 
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to make charges during the years of prosperity making possible 
the accumulation of a surplus to tide them over the present 
extreme adversity. According to the reports of the I. C. C., the 
rate of return on property investment of the railroads of the 
United States for the past several years has been as follows: 


RAte OF Return EarNEp sy RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES ON THEIR 


Property INVESTMENT 
Per cent Per cent 
a, PEPE catveke “ee 1916 calendar year....... 6.16 
ene 5.15 1917 calendar year....... 5.26 
Se re 4.17 A eee 3.51 
DccAsdducdceeedarecs 4.20 Ds ddvadetes0ned woe ean 2.46 
1916 fiecal year.......+.- 5.90 Pec tnscecnstenwresnnes 0.32 


Railroads Not Allowed to Accumulate 
Surplus in Boom Years 


It will thus be noted that guring the years when other indus- 
tries were making very large profits, when the prices of farm 
products and the wages of labor were soaring to unheard of 
heights, the earnings upon railroad investments of the United 
States were held with very narrow limits, and that they have 
during the past four years progressively declined. 

2. The railroads are responsible to the public for providing 
adequate transportation. Their charges are limited by public 
authority and they are in very large respects (notably for labor) 
compelled to spend money on a basis fixed by public authority. 
The margin within which they are permitted to earn a return 
upon their investments, or to offer inducements to attract new 
capital for extensions and betterments is extremely limited. How- 
ever much the railroads might desire, therefore, to reduce their 
charges in times of depression, it will be perceived that the 


limitations surrounding their actions do not permit them to give’ 


effect to broad and elastic policies which might very properly 
govern other minds of business not thus restricted. 

It has been urged upon the railroads that a reduction in rates 
will stimulate traffic, and that increased traffic will protect the 
carriers from the loss incident to a reduction in rates. The 
railroad managements cannot disguise from themselves the fact 
that this suggestion is merely conjectural and that an adverse 
result of the experiment would be disastrous, not only to the 


railroads but to the public whose supreme need is adequate © 


transportation. Consequently the railroad managements cannot 
feel justified in placing these instrumentalities so essential to the 
public welfare at the hazard of such an experiment based solely 
upon such a conjecture. 


Rates Disproportionate to Some Commodity Prices 


It is evident, however, that existing transportation charges 
bear in many cases a disproportionate relationship to the prices 
at which some commodities can be sold in the market, and that 
existing labor and other costs of transportation impose upon in- 
dustry and agriculture generally a burden greater than they 
should bear. This is especially true of agriculture which is 
suffering to a greater extent than any other industry in the 
reduced prices of its products, and for which some relief must 
be found to escape an entire readjustment and a serious re- 
location of agricultural production. 

The railroad managements are keenly sensitive to and sympa- 
thetic with this distressing situation and desire to do everything 
to assist in relieving it that is compatible with their duty to 
furnish the transportation which the public must have. 

At the moment, railroads in many cases are paying 40 cents 
an hour for unskilled labor when similar labor is working along- 
side the railroads and can easily be obtained by them at 20 cents an 
hour. The railroads of the country paid in 1920 a total of con- 
siderably over $1,300,000,000 to unskilled labor alone. However 
desirable it may be to pay this or that schedule of wages it is 
obvious that it cannot be paid out of railroad earnings unless 
the industries which use the railroads are capable of meeting 
such charges. 


General Reduction of Rates 
Promised With Wage Reductions 


The railroads, and through them the people generally, are also 
hampered in their efforts to economize by a schedule of working 
rules and conditions now in force as a heritage from the period 
of federal control and upheld by the Railroad Labor Board. 
These conditions are expense, uneconomic and unnecessary from 
the point of view of railroad operation and extremely burden- 
some upon the public which pays the bill. This schedule of 
wages and working conditions prevents the railroads from deal- 
ing equitably with labor costs in accordance with rapidly chang- 
ing conditions and the great variety of local considerations which 
ought to control wages in different parts of the country. The 
railroads are seeking to have those rules and working conditions 
abrogated. 
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The railroads will seek the reduction in wages now proposed 
by first requesting the sanction of the Railroad Labor Board. 
The railroads will proceed with all possible dispatch and as soon 
as the Railroad Labor Board shall have given its assent to the 
reduction of wages the general reduction of rates will be put 
into effect. 


Representatives of Brotherhoods and Carriers Confer 


During the progress of the Association’s meeting a dele- 
gation representing the train service organizations requested 
and was granted a conference with a committee representing 
the carriers and composed of W. W. Atterbury, vice-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania; J. E. Gorman, president of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Carl R. Gray, presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific; C. H. Markham, president of 
the Illinois Central, and Ralph Budd, president of the Great 
Northern. 

The employees were represented by Warren S. Stone, chief 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; W. S. Carter, 
president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Enginemen and 
Firemen; L. E. Sheppard, president of the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors; W. G. Lee, president of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, and T. C. Cashen, president of the 
Switchmen’s Union of North America. 

The union men asked the same assurances that were form- 
ally denied them in July by the railway executives—that 
the wage reduction of July 1 be cancelled, that no further 
wage decreases be asked, and that no effort be made to change 
time and one-half pay for overtime work. 

The carriers’ committee again denied these assurances re- 
quested and outlined, as representing their position at the 
present time, the resolutions which had just been adopted by 
the Association and which are outlined in Chairman Cuyler’s 
statement. 





Train Service Organizations Announce Strike 


Brotherhood leaders accepted this move on the part of 
the railroads as a direct challenge and tmmediately an- 
nounced their plans for a general railroad strike to begin at 
6 a. m. on October 30 and extend throughout the country 
by November 5. W. G. Lee, president of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, expressed the consensus of opinion 
of the labor leaders as expressed in interviews by saying, 
“We're going out on the greatest railroad strike the country 
has ever known; nothing in the world can now avert it.” 


The Strike Call 


The call for the strike of train service men said in part: 


1. No man in road service involved in the strike will perform 
any service after hour set to strike, unless he has already begun 
a trip and has actually left the terminal. If the train. has left 
the terminal, he will complete the trip and deliver the train at 
the end of run, or tieup point if tied up under the law, after 
which he will perform no further service until the close of the 
strike. Men in other than road service will leave the service at 
the appointed time. 

So far as your legal right to strike is concerned, there is no 
difference between a mail train and freight train. You have 
identically the same right to refuse to perform service on a mail 
train as you have to refuse to perform service on a freight train. 

2. All men on strike will keep away from the company’s 
property, except such men as are designated certain duties to be 
performed by authority of the organizations. 

3. Every man should understand that the laws of the organiza- 
tions involved must be obeyed. Acts ef violence of any nature 
will not be tolerated by the organizations. 

4. The local representatives will arrange for a hall for meet- 
ing purposes at all terminals, using one of their own lodge rooms 
if available. Immediately after the strike becomes effective all 
men will assemble at the hall secured for the meeting purposes. 
When thus assembled, an organization will be perfected by the 
election of a chairman, vice chairman, and secretary. 

No person will be permitted to be present in the meeting halls 
other than those who are on strike, except by permission of the 
assemblage. 

5. The secretary will arrange a roll call (alphabetically). with 
each organization on a separate sheet. Roll will be called twice 
daily, morning and afternoon. The names of the non-members 
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will be kept separate on the roll from the names of those who 
are members of the organizations. All strikers will be required 
to answer the roll call and also to be in the halls, where halls 
are provided, during the day at all times, unless excused by com- 
mittee action or by chairman of the meeting. 

The secretary will also keep a record of the proceedings from 
day to day. 

6. In the conduct of every strike there are numerous irrespon- 
sible persons, not members of the organizations, who take occa- 
sion to engage in acts of violence and disorderly conduct, and 
such actions are usually attributed to members of the organiza- 
tions, and great care should be taken by every member of the 
organizations to avoid associating with such persons and such 
conduct should be discouraged so as not to cast reproach upon 
the cause. 

7. Some railroad officials may endeavor to coerce or mislead 
the men by asserting that men at other points have not quit, or 
that they have returned to work. Such information should be 
discounted and all strikers should apply to their officers and com- 
mitteemen for information, and be governed accordingly, and no 
member or nonunion man will return to work until the strike is 
officially declared off, when all will return at the same time, with- 
out prejudice and with all former rights. 

8. The local chairmen of each organization on each division of 
railroad will jointly supervise the prosecution of the strike on the 
territory over which they have jurisdiction. 

9. Local chairmen are expected to keep in close touch with the 
situation and will report daily, preferably by night telegram letter, 
~ their representative general chairmen as to the condition of 
affairs. 


Roads Grouped for Four Successive Walkouts 


The arrangements for the strike provide for walkouts on 
successive days by groups of roads. The groups are four in 
number, the employees in the first group are to quit at 6 
a. m. on October 30, and those in the other groups at inter- 
vals of 48 hours. The names of the roads in the four groups 
were made public at Cleveland Monday night by Warren 
S. Stone, grand chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. 

The four groups are as follows: 
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the strike leave the service of those lines at the designated 
time. 


Break Appears in Ranks of Labor Organizations 


It was noticeable during the progress of these develop- 
ments that representatives of the labor organizations other 
than the train service brotherhoods have had little to say. 
The reason for this was explained on October 17, when a 
prominent union officer charged that the leaders of the train 
service organizations had ‘“‘double-crossed” the other rail- 
road organizations. The break between the five train service 
brotherhoods and the other eleven organizations is based on 
the assertion that the brotherhood leaders have refused to 
enter into an agreement with the other organizations to carry 
on this strike as a concreted movement, the leaders of the 
brotherhoods maintaining that their strike, if called, would 
last no longer than necessary to gain the concessions the 
brotherhoods want from the railroads. This indicates the 
disintegration of the so-called “associated standard recog- 
nized railroad labor organizations,’ of which B. M. Jewell, 
president of the Railway Employees Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, has been spokesman. It is 
recalled in this connection that only in crises have these 
two factions worked in entire harmony, and therefore the 
break is not unexpected or unusual. 

“If we go on a strike, we haven’t a chance to win,” said 
the president of one of the eleven unions it is predicted will 
refuse to join the train service men in a recent interview. ‘I 
am going to spend this week driving the truth home to our 
men. Once they realize we have been ‘double-crossed’ there 
won’t be any danger of dragging them into this stampede.” 

The union leader quoted recited events in the history of 
the association between the brotherhoods and other organiza- 
tions. 








GROUP 1. 
Strike 6 a. m., Oct. 30. 
Kansas City Southern. 
Missouri Pacific. 
St. Louis Southwestern. 
International & Great 
Pacific. 
Southern Pacific System. 
San Diego & Arizona. 
Chicago & Northwestern. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul (except Chi- 
cago, Terre Haute & Southeastern). 
Northern Pacific. 
Southern Railway. 
Seaboard Air Line. 
Virginian Railroad. 


Texas & 


Northern, 


GROUP 2. 
Strike 6 a. m., Nov. 1. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
Delaware & Hudson. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 


GROUP 3. 
Strike 6 a. m., Nov. 3. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. 
Burlington System. 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Chicago Great Western. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 


St. Louis & San Francisco (entire system). New York Central lines (East and West). 
Louisville & Nashville. Boston & Albany. 
Nickel Plate. saltimore & Ohio. 
Erie System. Western Pacific. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe (entire sys- Denver & Rio Grande. 

tem). Chicago & Alton. 
Atlantic Coast Line. Illinois Central. 

3uffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. Yazoo & Mississippi Valley. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. Soo Line. 
Lehigh Valley. Great Northern. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. Lake Erie & Western. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 








roup 4, on which the men will walk out at 6 a. m., Nov. 
5, comprises all other railroads of the country, and includes 
specifically the entire Pennsylvania Railroad System, the 
Boston & Maine and its subsidiaries and the Rutland Rail- 
road. 

The wording of the circular covering railroads in Group 
4 is as follows: 

The membership on all other roads to which Decision 
No. 147 applied, and upon which railroads two or more 
of the organizations have received the necessary majority for 
a strike vote; the organizations which did not receive the 
necessary vote are not included herein. 

Explanation was made that some organizations on lines 
included in Group 4 did not register a majority in favor of 
the strike, consequently members of those organizations 
voting against the strike are not included in the strike au- 
thorization. However, the organization chiefs expect that 
there will be practically a general walkout of those organiza- 
tions when the other organizations which voted in favor of 








“There never has been a real tie binding us,” he said. 

“The brotherhood leaders are relying upon the belief they 
have worked our men to such a pitch that we can’t keep 
them from joining in the movement. 

“““We’re going by your stations so fast it will sweep you 
off the platform,’ they told us in shop talk. 

“Maybe they will—I don’t believe they will. I believe 
the 320,000 train service men will find themselves all alone. 
If the other 1,680,000 men are told what the ‘game’ is they 
will stick to their jobs. Winter is just coming on; they 
haven’t forgotten that. 

“If there was a general strike, the transportation brother- 
hoods would be out on one issue and we on another. All they 
want is assurance that the working agreements they have had 
with the railroads shall remain in force one more year. They 
won’t whimper about’ the 12 per cent wage reduction of 
July 1, and they will submit to the additional cut of 10 per 
cent the railway executives have said they are going to ask for. 

“But, with the possible exception of the shop crafts, the 
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other unions would be holding against another pay cut. And 
they would be fighting alone. The shop crafts object to the 
working rules prescribed by the labor board. These cut 
their overtime pay and affect working conditions. But the 
shop crafts would not declare a strike on this, or any other 
issue, if they had not been led into it on false assurance of 
support.” 

This development however does not materially change the 
aspect of the approaching crisis for the leaders of the eleven 
organizations freely admit that they cannot influence their 
men to change their position in the short time remaining 
before October 30. 

_ These charges were met with counter charges by the 
brotherhoods that the shop crafts were committed to a policy 
equally independent. 

The shop crafts leaders have made it known that, while 
they will go out with the brotherhoods they are not pledged 
to stay out after their own grievances have been satisfactoritly 
adjusted. 

Leaders of the “Big Four” brotherhoods and of the switch- 
men’s organization returned to Cleveland on October 16. 
Their arrival there was followed by reports of secession 
among the eleven associated unions, leaders of some of whom, 
it was said, were unwilling to order their men out under 
existing circumstances. 

Whether the opposition of these leaders will result in an 
open break between the two groups will not be fully settled 
until a meeting of the general chairman of the eleven unions 
at Chicago when issuance of a formal strike call will be voted 
on formally. Several railroad labor leaders said, however, 
that they believed the majority would rule, and that it would 
be a case of “majority strike, all strike.” They professed to 
see little chance of a break. 

Following the announcement of the break between the 
brotherhoods and the other organizations, leaders of the 
brotherhoods repaired to Cleveland, where conferences were 
held to complete plans for the walkout or for meeting gov- 
ernmental or railroad peace moves. At the same time leaders 
of the other organizations gathered in Chicago to formulate 
their plans in view of the dissension in the ranks of the 
“association standard recognized railroad labor organiza- 
tions.” The extent of the threatened strike will be deter- 
mined at the latter conference. Leaders of eleven groups of 
railway employees not affiliated with the train service brother- 
hoods point out that they have as yet issued no definite strike 
orders, although all have voted to strike. 

One of the 11 groups, the blacksmiths, has announced its 
intention of going with the five brotherhoods. 

Chiefs and some general chairmen of each of the remain- 
ing 10 unions which have taken no strike action began meet- 
ing at Chicago on October 19. They probably will attend 
a joint conference October 23. 

From Cleveland Warren S. Stone, grand chief of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, issued a statement on 
October 17 stating that either the government or railway 
officials can avert the threatened transportation struggle. 

“The government,” he asserted, “can prevent a strike by 
taking over the railroads, which it will do some day, and 
the railroads can prevent by withdrawing requests for further 
wage reductions and elimination of working rules favorable 
to us.” 

Other than reiterations of the brotherhood’s position in this 
controversy, nothing of great importance has so far come 
from the Cleveland conference. 


Western Presidents Issue Statement 


After a meeting on October 17, the presidents of the rail- 
ways entering Chicago issued a statement through Samuel 
M. Felton, president of the Chicago Great Western, outlin- 
ing their views of the situation. This statement said in part: 

It is most important that the public should clearly understand 
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the reason for, and the significance of, the order for strikes on 
the railroads which has been issued by the railway labor broth- 
erhoods. The thing it is proposed to strike against is the deci- 
sion of the Railroad Labor Board authorizing the reduction of 
12 per cent in wages which the railways put into effect on July 
1, 1921. There is at present no other possible ground for a 
strike by the railway labor brotherhoods. 

The wage reduction put in effect on July 1 was authorized by 
the Railroad Labor Board under the provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act. Therefore, the strike which has been ordered 
will be, if it occurs, a strike against decision made by a govern- 
ment body acting in accordance with a federal law. 

The situation presented is, in important respects, more serious 
than that created by the issuance of a strike order by the same 
labor organizations in 1916, which precipitated the passage of 
the Adamson Act. At that time, while the railways had asked 
for arbitration, there had not been any arbitration because the 
labor unions had refused it. Therefore, the labor unions were 
then within the law. The present case is entirely different. 
There is now a law which requires the railways and their em- 
ployes to submit to the Railroad Labor Board disputes which 
may interrupt transportation. 

While the railways complied with the decision in 1920 for an 
advance in wages, the labor brotherhoods propose now to defy 
the law, and strike, rather than accept a much smaller reduction 
in wages. The course of the labor unions in ordering a strike 
in violation of the decision of the Railroad Labor Board, and 
in disregard of plain provisions of law, is clearly adapted to 
nullify these provisions of the law. 

“The railway executives at the meeting on October 14 decided 
to ask the Labor Board for a further reduction in wages and 
to give the public in the form of reductions in rates all the 
benefit of any further reductions in wages that were granted. 
This, however, afforded the labor brotherhoods no reason for 
ordering a strike. As a matter of fact, the strike vote was taken 
on the question of accepting the wage reduction authorized by 
the Labor Board last July and the strike order had been pre- 
pared before the meeting of the railway executives in Chicago 
was held. The railway executives at their meeting did not mez ike 
any reduction in wages, but merely decided, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Transportation Act, to ask the Labor Board 
to authorize them to make a further reduction in wages. The 
further reduction in wages contemplated by them would not 
be made until after full hearings before, and a decision by, the 
Labor Board. 

In asking for a further reduction in wages in order that they 
may be able to grant the public reductions in rates, the railways 
are acting only in accordance with the law and in obedience to 
an insistent public demand that they shall create conditions which 
will enable them to reduce their rates. The suggestion has been 
made in a statement issued by the public members of the Labor 
Board that the railways to prevent a strike shall make a reduc- 
tion in rates equal to the reduction in wages made on July 1 
and shall postpone asking for a further reduction in wages. A 
general reduction of rates without a further reduction in wages 
would be ruinous to many railways. Thus far in the year 1921, 
the railways have earned a net return of only 2.6 per cent. and, 
although the net earnings have increased recently, owing largely 
to the recent reduction of wages, a general reduction “of rates 
without a further reduction in wages would put the railways back 
in a very precarious position financially. 


Labor Board Summons Brotherhood Officers 


An attempt to avert the threatened strike of the train 
service employees was launched on October 18 by the public 
members of the Railroad Labor Board who had been in 
Washington. ‘This attempt was announced by telegrams to 
the leaders of the “big four” brotherhoods and the Switch- 
men’s Union of North America who were assembled at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, summoning them to a conference with the Board 
on October 20. The executives of the train service organiza- 
tions were the only ones summoned. 


“We are on the job and prepared for any eventuality.” 
This was how one New York railroad officer sized up the 
situation. The railroads in New York territory are adver- 
tising for men in the daily newspapers. The general man- 
agers’ committee at New York, of which E. M. Rine, vice- 
president and general manager of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, is chairman, decided on Thursday to take a poll 
of their employees requesting them to signify whether they 
intend to strike or remain in their positions if the strike 
order is put into effect. 








I. C.C. and Public Group of Labor Board Meet 


President Summons Messrs. Barton, Hanger and Hooper to 
Discuss Wage and Rate Reductions 


strike threat situation did not deter President Harding 

from proceeding with his plans for trying to bring 
about reductions in both railroad wages and freight rates, 
in which he has been interesting himself ever since his mes- 
sage to Congress last April when’ he said that railway rates 
and the cost of railway operation must come down as part 
of his program for a “return to normalcy.” In the face of 
the news dispatches predicting a strike order, the President 
summoned the members of the public group of the Railroad 
Labor Board to Washington. After a conference with them 
on Saturday morning at the White House he went personally 
with them to the offices of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for a continuation and expansion of the conference, 
the purpose of which, according to a statement issued from 
the White House, was “a broad consideration of the possi- 
bility of an early adjustment of railroad wages and rates, 
in the expectation that it would contribute to the industrial 
revival.” 

The President’s plans had been somewhat crystallized, 
it is understood, as a result of his conference with the execu- 
tive committee of the Association of Railway Executives on 
October 8, at which the possibility of further rate and wage 
reductions was discussed, although the railroad executives 
at the Chicago meeting did not go so far as to accept the 
proposals made to them by government authorities and the 
executive committee that the roads make a voluntary reduc- 
tion in rates first. 


Te NEws from Chicago of the developments in the 


Labor Board Members Not Called 
To Discuss Strike Order 


The President’s invitation to Messrs. R. M. Barton, G. 
W. W. Hanger and Ben W. Hooper to come to Washington 
was extended after a conference with Chairman McChord 
at the White House on Wednesday. They had left Chicago 
before either the conclusion of the railroad executives’ meet- 
ing in Chicago on Friday or the definite announcement of 
the issuance of the strike order on Saturday. The fact that 
they arrived at the White House at about the time of the 
receipt of the definite announcement of the strike plans led 
to the writing of many hasty newspaper stories to the effect 
that the President had called the members of the Labor Board 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission together to dis- 
cuss the strike situation. The White House statement, how- 
ever, did not mention the strike, but referred entirely to- the 
adjustment of rates and wages and the desirability of getting 
together ‘“‘these two highly potential bodies” that are charged 
with responsibility for rates and wages and reaching some- 
thing like a definite understanding between them. The state- 
ment was somewhat obscured in many of the newspapers by 
the volume of “copy” regarding the strike order, but it was 
taken in Washington as indicating that the strike threat 
had not caused the President to waver from his purpose. 
The statement follows: 


Statement from White House 


By invitation of the President, Messrs. R. M. Barton, Chair- 
man, G. Wallace W. Hanger and Ben W. Hooper, constituting 
the public group of the United States Railroad Labor Board, 
came to the White House today for a conference with the Pres- 
ident. Later, the President went personally with them to the 
offices of the Interstate Commerce Commission, for a continua- 
tion and expansion of the conference. 

The purpose of the meeting was a broad consideration of the 
possibility of an early adjustment of railroad rates and wages, 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 
in the expectation that it would contribute to the industrial 
revival. 

The Railway Labor Board, created by the Cummins-Esch Act, 
comprises nine members in three groups of three each. The 
public group are named by the President; the labor group are 
named from a list nominated by the railway labor organizations; 
and the managing group, from a list of nominees named by the 
railway executives. The board is authorized generally: to deal 
with the labor, wage and working conditions that concern the 
employes of the railways, and is given, in some directions, rather 
broad powers. 

In asking the members of the public group to meet him the 
President was moved by the desire to accomplish what he hopes 
may be important results as early as possible. Recognizing that 
the labor group and also the managing group are in the nature 
of things partisans of the respective elements which they repre- 
sent, the President felt that it was unnecessary to invite these 
two groups because their attitudes would necessarily be partisan 
in any consideration of wage questions. The labor group could 
be expected to advocate maintenance of the highest possible 
wages, while the managing group could equally be expected to 
insist that wages ought to be reduced. It was, therefore, the 
President’s opinion that the most prompt and effective results 
might be secured by simply calling in the public group, which is 
concerned equally with the interest of labor, of management, of 
shippers, and of the general community. 

The President has been impressed that a somewhat anomalous 
situation surrounds the relations of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Railroad Labor Board. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has very large powers, through its con- 
trol of rates, to determine wHat the revenue of the railways shall 
be; while the Railroad Labor Board, through its authority in 
the matter of wage determinations, has a very large power in 
determining the largest item of railway expenditures. The 
President was, therefore, impressed with the desirability of get- 
ting these two highly potential bodies together and reaching 
something like a definite understanding between them. It is a 
fact not entirely without interest, that these two bodies have 
never officially met together. 

For a long time the President has been giving much attention 
to the problem of the railroads in its broadest relations. He has 
been persistently assured on one side that business could not make 
a general and lasting improvement until railroad rates should 
come down; and on the other side, he has been told that it was 
impossible for rates to come down unless the wage charge should 
be lowered. He, therefore, determined to get together the two 
public bodies which have to deal with wages and rates, and 
give them every possible encouragement to take a strong lead 
in the effort at an adjustment. 


The President remained with the Labor Board members 
and the commission for only a few minutes. The commis- 
sioners had been hearing argument in the Memphis-South- 
western rate case but they remained in conference for an 
hour or so after the President left. After luncheon the joint 
conference was resumed with Commissioners McChord, 
Esch, Eastman, Lewis and Potter present, while the other 
commissioners returned to the rate hearing. Nothing was 
given out as to the deliberations and the joint conference 
was resumed on Monday. 


Statement by Public Group of Labor Board 
On Sunday the public group of the Labor Board made 


‘public a statement urging that the railroads immediately 


reduce rates to the extent of the wage cut that was made 
effective on July 1. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
refrained from giving out in the same way its views of the 
wage questions under the jurisdiction of the Labor Board. 
The Labor Board statement, which had been shown to the 
President but was given out with no expression as to whether 
he approved it, follows: 

Up until Friday there was but little, if any, danger of a railroad 
strike. This fact is well known to every man in close touch 


with the real situation. The railway workers would have brought 
down upon their heads universal condemnation for resisting by 
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force a wage cut so manifestly just and reasonable as that made 
in July. It may likewise be said that it remains to be seen 
whether the issuance of a strike order merely because a petition 
for a wage reduction is about to be filed will be sustained by 
public opinion. 

The Railroad Labor Board has functioned for more than 18 
months, settling hundreds of controversies between carriers and 
their employees, and its decisions, with but few exceptions, have 
been respected by both sides. There would have been a strike 
long ago if the two parties had undertaken to settle without in- 
tervention or supervision the manifold disputes they inherited 
from the war period. There is absolutely nothing in existing con- 
ditions that justifies the carriers and their employees in inflicting 
the ruinous results of a strike on themselves and on the public. 
There is no amount of propaganda that can convince the people 
that either side is entirely blameless. 

On the first day of July the Railroad Labor Board made effec- 
tive a decision which reduced the wages of railway employees 12 
per cent, aggregating about $400,000,000 per annum, basing the 
estimate on the normal number of employees. Since then, by a 
revision of only a part of the working rules of only one class 
of employees, the carriers have received further benefits, amount- 
ing to many millions of dollars. 

Friday the carriers notified the employees they would ask the 
Labor Board for a further wage cut of 10 per cent, at the same 
time assuring the public that the shippers and the people should 
have the benefit of this wage reduction in the form of reduced 
freight rates. 

To this proposition the employees reply that no general reduc- 
tion of freight rates followed the $400,000,000 wage reduction of 
July 1, that the cost of living has not been sufficiently lowered 
since July 1 to justify another wage reduction, and that they 
will strike without even awaiting a decision of the Labor Board 
as to whether another wage reduction is just and reasonable. 

This is the stage which the controversy has now reached. 


General Atterbury’s Plan 


There is at least one feasible plan by which it can be settled 
and a strike averted. That plan is predicated upon an excellent 
suggestion made by Gen. Atterbury, of the Pennsylvania railroad, 
in his speech before the convention of vehicle and implement 
manufacturers at Chicago last Friday. His suggestion is quoted 
as follows: 

“Nevertheless it is a fact that the carriers, though they are 
not earning what they should earn to entitle them to be called 
prosperous, nor what the law intends they should earn, can not 
rest under such protection, while other business struggles for its 
life. It would be a wise policy for the carriers publicly to avow 
that view, and voluntarily reduce rates where they now work 
hardship, even though such rates may be reasonable in a trans- 
portation sense, and even though to reduce them means a loss 
of revenue to the carriers. The carriers can do this of their own 
volition, where it would be improper for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to do so. The result would be a temporary 
check in the rising fortunes of the carriers, and that they can 
ill afford, but it would be a step in the restoration of sound 
business conditions, and the public should give to the carriers a 
real appreciation of their act.” 

If the railroads will immediately, in good faith, adopt this sug- 
gestion of Gen. Atterbury, the situation can be cleared up, freight 
rates reduced to shippers, the cost of living reduced to the con- 
sumers, and a stimulating effect exerted upon all business. 

We would suggest that the wage cut of July 1 be translated 
at once into a reduction of freight rates. This would be much 
more tangible and satisfactory to the public than to promise that 


future wage reductions will be passed on to the people in the . 


form of reduced freight rates. The public undoubtedly expected 
this result when the July wage reduction was made, and its con- 
summation now, though somewhat delayed, would be highly 
gratifying. That direct benefits would promptly follow and that 
the psychological effect would be instantly beneficial can not be 
doubted. 

Such reduction in the cost of living as might result from this 
and other causes would inure to the benefit of the railway 
employees and would constitute one of the statutory grounds for 
a further reduction in wages. At the same time, it would have 
a tendency to reduce the cost of material supplies to the carriers, 
and it would not then be necessary for the carriers to rely solely 
upon wage cuts for a reduction of their operating expenses. 

Deflation should be general and, as far as possible, uniform. 
Up to this time the farmer is the only man that has deflated, 
and he came to the earth with a thud. This was because he did 
not possess the parachute of organization to break his fall. 

Another catastrophe of that sort should be avoided if possible. 
Wages and freight rates should come to a just and reasonable 
level uniformly or by alternating stages. 

Of course, nothing in these observations should be construed 
to indicate what the action of the Labor Board will be on any 
wage dispute that may be brought before it. Such disputes will 
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continue to be adjusted by the board in accordance with the evi- 
dence submitted and the requirements of the transportation act. 
When reductions are justifiable they will be given. 

It must be understood that there is no intention to indicate, in 
any sense, the duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the premises. 


Wages and Rates Should Come Down 
Uniformly or Alternately 


In this connection it may be informative to the public to know 
what factors the Transportation Act requires the Labor Board 
to consider in fixing wages. They are as follows: 

(1) The scale of wages paid for similar kinds of work in 
other industries; (2) the relation between wages and the cost of 
living; (3) the hazards of the employment; (4) the training 
and skill required; (5) the degree of responsibility ; (6) the 
character and regularity of employment; (7) inequalities of in- 
creases in wages or of treatment, the result of previous wage 
orders or adjustments. “Other relevant circumstances” are also 
to be considered. 

It is obvious that the first two factors above-named are subject 
to frequent change, and that, during a post-war period of read- 
justment, the changes may be rapid and radical, necessitating a 
more frequent revision of wage schedules than would ordinarily 
be necessary. 

Condensing the foregoing suggestion into definite propositions, 
they stand as follows: 


Some Definite Suggestions 


1. Let the carriers immediately give a general rate reduction 
measured by the July wage reduction and the benefits derived 
from the new rules, and devised under the supervision of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, to afford the greatest degree ot 
relief to the public. 

2. Let the request for further wage reductions be withdrawn, 
until the rate reductions have been completed. 

3. At such time as the carriers deem advisable, let them pre- 
sent to the Railroad Labor Board their petition for a further re- 
duction in wages, based upon conditions then existing. 

4. Pending the working out of the rate reduction and the 
action of the Labor Board on such petition for a further wage 
reduction as the carriers may subsequently submit, let the strike 
order be withdrawn. 

This method of procedure has the merit of affording “cooling 
time” to everybody concerned, and requires of the carrier only 
one thing, namely, that they give to the public, in reduced freight 
rates the benefit of the July wage cut, just as they are propos- 
ing to do in case of further wage reductions. It also involves 
the withdrawal or suspension of the strike order upon the part 
of the employees. 

The course suggested does not involve any sacrifice of pride or 
prestige, either to the carriers or to the employees. 

The view of the enormous destruction of property values, the 
deadly blow to slowly reviving business and the appalling human 
privation, suffering and death that will follow in the w yake of a 
tie-up of the country’s transportation system, the people should 
bring to bear upon both parties the pressure of an impartial 
public sentiment. 


The joint conference was concluded late Monday after- 
noon and Chairmen McChord and Barton at once went to 
the White House to report. They were with the President 
nearly an hour, but no statement of the results was given out. 
Mr. McChord said that the members of the two bodies had 
had an opportunity to get better acquainted with each other, 
had fully discussed the situation in all its phases, and be- 
lieved the conference had been most helpful. The members 
of the Labor Board then returned to Chicago. It was later 
intimated to newspaper men that there might be some news 
worth watching for in a few days on the subject of rate re- 
ductions, but it is believed this refers to decisions of the 
Commission in the grain and other formal cases. 


THE COMMISSION has suspended until February 12 the opera- 
tion of schedules published in Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
and St. Louis-San Francisco tariffs which propose to cancel rules 
providing for the absorption of switching charges assessed by 
the Kansas City Street Railways. 


JEWELS valued at $40,000, supposed to have been stolen from 
a passenger on the Missouri Pacific, near St. Louis, Mo., on 
October 1, were recovered the same day in a thicket near the 
track. 








October 22, 1921 


Strike Directed Against Labor 
Board Say Eastern Executives 


6¢]* THE employees of the carriers leave the service of their 

| respective lines in response to a strike order, it seems 

to me,” says Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 

more & Ohio, “that it will be in violation of the decision of 

the Labor Board which has acted in accordance with pro- 
visions of the Transportation Act.” 

“The reduction in wages on which the strike vote was 
taken, was ordered by the Railroad Board,” Mr. Willard, 
in a statement issued Monday, continued: “A full hearing 
was given and both the railroads and the employees affected 
by the reduction were given every opportunity to be heard 
After this hearing the Labor Board ordered a reduction of 
12% per cent, effective as of July 1 last. In putting the 
reduction into effect the Baltimore & Ohio, as well as other 
carriers, was merely doing what it was ordered to do by a 
body created by an Act of Congress and acting in due process 
of law. 

“T understand that the unions have endeavored in some 
way to link up the questions of time and half for overtime 
and other possible reductions in wages. I do not say that 
the Baltimore & Ohio may not at some time in the future 
consider such questions, as no doubt other roads will, but I 
want to make plain that any such step in this decision will 
be taken in accordance with the Transportation Act, that is 
to say, the matter will be submitted to the Labor Board and 
the decision of that body will determine just what is to be 
done. If the Railroad Labor Board rules that no further re- 
duction in wages are justified, personally these reductions 
will not be made. 

“T have always contended that the reduction: of wages of 
railroad employees should follow a reduction in the cost of 
living. The wages of such employees were the last to be 
advanced and are among the last to come down. In my 
opinion the reduction, as ordered by the Labor Board, was 

‘justified by existing conditions at that time, and it may be 
that present conditions warrant a still further reduction. But 
this is for the Labor Board to determine.” 


Statement by F. D. Underwood 


“The present strike is different from any other strike,” 
maintains F. D. Underwood, president of the Erie, “in that 
it is not directed against railways but against the verdict of 
a body constituted by Congress who, after a hearing, fixed 
wages, not at the instance of the interested parties, but 
founded on conditions developed by evidence. 

“The situation is that of striking on the ‘umpire’—the 
United States Railroad Labor Board,’ Mr. Underwood said. 

“The real purpose is not appreciated by some of us. It is 
to bring about government control—the desire of all labor 
bodies, some part of the public, some members of Congress. 


Employees Want Government Control 


“Railroad labor has the idea that under government con- 
trol they are better off; naturally they are for it. A leader 
of the railway conductors, when asked why his men favored 
Federal control, said, ‘Because the conditions are better and 
the discipline not sharp.’ 

“This is an interesting thing for the public—the users of 
the railroads, whose money pays the railroad employee. 
Their safety depends largely on the discipline, which is not 
a thing to be trifled with. We are back at the old junction. 
Are a minority to starve and inconvenience their paymasters, 
the public, for the reason that a board of umpires, on which 
they (the men) were represented, failed to suit their views? 

“Tt is really a government affair, inasmuch as both rates 
and conditions were inaugurated by a tribunal entirely apart 
and distinct from railroads.” 
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Strike Aimed Directly at People 


William G. Besler, president of the Central & New Jersey, 
expressed the opinion that “it could not be too strongly em- 
phasized that this threatened strike is aimed directly at the 
people of this country, that it is in defiance of the law of 
the land, and that the people, as evidenced through the col- 
umns of the papers, are thoroughly aroused and that, if the 
leaders attempt to carry through their alleged program, there 
can be but one end to the strike. 

“All of the machinery,” he continued, “all of the direction 
in connection with the so-called ‘strike vote,’ all of the in- 
struction and advice and direction, even to the counting of 
the ballots and instruction in minute detail for the conduct 
of the strike, has emanated from the top. Of course, as is 
the case in every organization or society, there are a few 
radical members who sanction and, to the extent that they 
are able, instigate trouble, but in this instance it is.a fact 
beyond peradventure that the great mass of employees do not 
desire to strike and will not, unless coerced, leave their 
places. 

“T believe that generally the people of the country are fully 
aware of the situation and that this action on the part of 
the organization leaders places upon them individually the 
responsibility for what is threatened. I believe that it was 
Roosevelt who said that ‘guilt is personal.’ ” 


Railroad Officers Preparing to 
Meet Threatened Conditions 


President E. E. Loomis of the Lehigh Valley in a state- 
ment issued also on Monday said: 

“First—The train service employees have been given in- 
creases of approximately 95 per cent since the Adamson Act 
became effective January 1, 1917. As of July 1, 1921, after 
full hearing, the United States Railroad Labor Board ordered 
a reduction in wages averaging 12 per cent. Acceptance of 
this reduction, ordered by a government tribunal, is the real 
issue on which the labor leaders have taken a strike vote and 
propose to paralyze the transportation industry of this 
country. 

“Second—Although the railroads have, since July 1, given 
shippers the benefit of practically all of the 12 per cent wage 
reduction through the big reductions in freight rates already 
made on grain, flour, iron and steel, iron ore and many other 
commodities, continued pressure for further reduced rates 
led the railroad executives at their Chicago meeting to agree 
to ask the United States Railroad Labor Board to order 
another wage reduction of approximately 10 per cent, to be 
followed by a corresponding freight rate reduction. This 
was the only way to meet the shippers’ demands. Any at- 
tempt to make further rate reductions without an additional 
wage cut could only result in placing the railroads in a more 
precarious condition than the shippers, so dependent upon 
them for efficient service. 

“‘Third—As to employees other than those in train service, 
such as mechanics, unskilled labor, etc., the same classes of 
labor are employed by other industries. The fact that rail- 
road employees have been getting a higher wage than those 
working for others has caused great dissatisfaction to many 
large employers, who are also shippers, because they have 
had to pay the big freight rates this differential made neces- 
sary. Certainly there is no hardship in placing such em- 
ployees on a basis similar to that of men of their own trades 
working for others in the same locality, and at the Chicago 
meeting it was decided also to ask the United States Rail- 
road Labor Board to do this, the shippers to be given the 
benefit of the reduction. 

“Fourth—So far as the strike situation is concerned, I 
prefer to make no prophesies. The public is entitled to the 
facts and protection, and railroad officials are preparing to 
meet threatened conditions.” 
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Railroads Have Already Made 
Extensive Decreases in Rates 


INCE THE general increase in rates put into effect under 
S authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

September 1, 1920, there have been, in fact, extensive 
reductions, most of them voluntary, in railroad rates, bring- 
ing about a large diminution of the earnings of the railroads. 
The reduction of wages made on July 1 was put into effect 
only after many freight reductions had previously been 
made. Since the reduction in wages of July 1, a large addi- 
tional number of reductions in rates have been made. 

These points were brought out in a statement issued in 
New York on Monday by T. DeWitt Cuyler, chairman of 
the Association of Railway Executives. The statement, be- 
sides giving these details, also purported to be an answer to 
the suggestion made by the public group members of the 
Labor Board. 

Mr. Cuyler’s statement follows in part: 


Mr. Cuyler’s Statement 


“The proposition of the public members of the United 
States Labor Board, as published in the papers of today, has 
not been brought formally to the attention of the Association 
of Railway Executives. Its only information concerning 
it has been derived from the newspapers, and the executives 
have held no meeting at which the matter could have been 
discussed. 

“The proposition, as stated in the newspapers, is that the 
railroads should withdraw their plan to seek a concurrent 
reduction in present railroad rates and wages. The intima- 
tion of the public members of the Railroad Labor Board is 
that the public has had no benefit from the 12 per cent re- 
duction in wages authorized in July, and it is suggested that 
the railroads make further reductions in rates without further 
reductions in wages. 

“In order that the public may be able to judge the merits 
of this proposition the following is submitted: 

“Since the reduction in wages of July 1 a large additional 
number of reductions in rates have been made. For example, 
there was a reduction on cargo coal from points in Ohio, 
Western Pennsylvania and West Virginia to Lake Erie ports, 
affecting, from August 1 to October 7, some 14,700,000 tons, 
on which the actual loss in revenue to the railroads amounted 
to $4,116,000. 


Successive Reductions in Grain Rates 


“Successive reductions have been made on grain and grain 
products, beginning during the summer and continuing until 
now, ranging from $1.40 to $2.10 per ton, and the export 
rates from Chicago to the Atlantic seaboard are actually 
lower than when the Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proved the increases in August, 1920. 


Road-Making Materials 


“Reductions have been made in rates on road-making ma- 
terials—i.e., crushed stone, sand, gravel—in New England, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Indiana, Mary- 
land and Delaware. The rates on these commodities were 
not raised in New York State. This involves reduced reve- 
nues on many millions of tons, the benefit of which goes 
directly to the taxpayer. : 

“There was a reduction in rates on export iron and steel 
articles, effective September 6, 1921. In 1920 the tonnage 
of this business amounted to 4,701,169 tons. The reduction 
in rates on this traffic averaged $1.66 per ton. 

“A reduction of 58.8 cents per ton on imported iron ore is 
just becoming effective. In 1920 this business amounted to 
1,231,094 tons. The average railroad rate from port to 
furnace was $2.10. 

“Rates on ex lake ore are being reduced a representative 
reduction amounting to 36.5 cents a ton. Last year 33,992,292 
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tons of ore were shipped by rail from lake ports to eastern 
iron furnaces. 


3,871,286 Rate Reductions on 
Pennsylvania, East of Pittsburgh 


“A compilation by the Pennsylvania Railroad shows that 
on that system,east of Pittsburgh there have been since Sep- 
tember, 1920, a total of 3,871,286 rate reductions. These re- 
ductions were in part due to exempting certain articles from 
the higher class rates and making for them a lower rate. 
The exceptions on these articles apply from 1,225 stations 
on the Pennsylvania and 1,763 stations on lateral lines, mak- 
ing a total number of points of origin of 2,988. The num- 
ber of destination stations to which such rates were effective 
was 34,561. 

“By tariffs filed by the Central Freight Association Agency, 
freight rates have been reduced on about 662 commodities, 
covering approximately 4,500 origin points and 10,000 des- 
tinations. 

“Similar figures could be given for the railroads throughout 
the country. There has been a constant tendency toward re- 
adjustment and reduction of rates ever since the general rate 
advance of August, 1920, was authorized. 

“On some railroads the reductions in rates have amounted 
to more than the reductions in wages so far made, and on 
many other railroads the reductions in wages allowed no net 
return on operations, but merely provided against the further 
accumulation of a deficit.” 


Public Prepares for Strike 


HROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY, industries, industrial or- 
T ganizations and bodies representative of the public are 
taking steps to prcvide for the transportation of food- 
stuffs, coal and other necessities by truck and boat should a 
nation-wide strike materialize. Press reports from the larger 
cities indicate that no great fear is being shown over the pros- 
pect of a general cessation of work on the part of the railway 
employees. This calmness is engendered by the repeated 
statements of railway officers in close touch with the present 
developments, practically all of whom maintain that the 
threatened strike will probably not materialize and even if it 
does that a number of employees sufficient to man the car- 
riers for skeleton service will remain loyal to the roads. 

Officers of the National Conference of State Manufactur- 
ers’ Associations are urging industrial centers of 11 states to 
form temporary organizations for service in the threatened 
railway strike. A telegram urging the 11 associations be- 
longing to the National Conference to create temporary or- 
ganizations to furnish supplies and to use their influence to 
see that public officials enforce the laws was sent out on 
October 17. 

The telegram was signed by William Butterworth, presi- 
dent, and John M. Glenn, secretary, of the National Con- 
ference of State Manufacturers’ Association, and read as 
follows: 

“It is unfair to ask manufacturers to operate their plants 
on a scale of wages lower than is paid for similar service in 
railroad shops. Manufacturers cannot afford to pay these 
high wages and hope to get a manufacturing cost that will 
start buying. It therefore behooves the members of every in- 
dustrial organization to sustain the railroads in their pro- 
posed reduction of wages. In order to do this manufacturers’ 
associations should see to it that industrial centers are pre- 
pared to meet the emergency of a general strike on the part 
of railroad employees by creating temporary organizations to 
furnish supplies and should use their influence to urge public 
officials to see that laws are enforced. Please advise Presi- 
dent Harding as to effect present high railroad wages are 
having on industry in your state.” 











Administration Takes 


Strike Threat Calmly 


Attitude of Skepticism Evident—Inference that Washington 






Regards Board Decisions as Binding 


MARKED spirit of skepticism regarding the possibility 

A of a general railroad strike appears to pervade the 

government authorities. There were no indications 

of either panic or hysteria among the officials at Washington 

and no evidence was manifested of any desire to rush in and 
try to effect a compromise. 

For one reason, the opinion is held in many official quar- 
ters that the chief purpose of the labor leaders is to do any- 
thing possible to embarrass the railroads in a way to make 
government intervention necessary, and also that they are do- 
ing more or less bluffing in the hope of inducing the President 
to step in and save them from probable consequences of ex- 
treme action. As a first step the administration intends to 
ascertain definitely whether the creation of the Railroad 
Labor Board represented the establishment of a futile agency 
whose function is to express its opinions on various disputes, 
to be accepted or not at the pleasure of the parties involved, 
or whether its decisions are to be respected by both sides. The 
inference to be drawn from unofficial and confidential state- 
ments made to the press representatives in Washington is that 
the administration regards the decisions of the board as bind- 
ing, and that it will proceed on that understanding until or 
unless it is clearly demonstrated that legislation to strengthen 
the power of the board or to create some tribunal whose de- 
cisions must be respected is necessary. In other words the 
action of the labor organizations in taking strike votes in 
protest against the order of the board reducing wages on 
July 1 and in ordering a strike in advance of even the formal 
presentation of new requests for further wage cuts to the 
board is regarded as placing them in an illegal and anomalous 
position of defiance of the government which cannot be 
tolerated. It is clearly recognized that the strike situation 
grows out of the efforts of the railroads to meet the public 
demand for rate reductions and that the strike has been in- 
spired by the labor leaders on the ground of the railroads’ 
announcement of their intention to ask further wage cuts, al- 
though as yet the requests have not been filed and of course 
it cannot be known what the decision of the board would be. 


Labor Board Represents Uncle Sam 


The calling of the brotherhood leaders to Chicago by the 
labor board was not for the purpose of offering Mr. Stone 
“yeace with honor” unless the labor leaders indicate a will- 
ingness to abide by the decisions of the tribunal set up by 
law to decide just the kind of questions that the brotherhoods 
are proposing to settle for themselves, nor is it intended to 
develop the “miracle” that W. G. Lee has said alone can 
prevent a strike. As indicated in Washington the purpose 
was rather to determine whether formal citations shall be 
made by the board and to disclose to the labor leaders in- 
formally the fact that the Labor Board represents Uncle Sam. 
No conference between the President and the brotherhood 
chiefs was said to be in immediate prospect. 

The labor provisions of the transportation act were formu- 
lated and adopted with the idea of creating an impartial 
tribunal which should be able to substitute a finding based on 
justice and the merits of the case for the method of settling 
labor disputes by a trial of strength. The board was given 
no power to enforce its orders on the theory that its findings 
would be supported by public opinion and because of their 
appeal to a sense of justice among the contending parties. It 
was believed to be futile, or at least unnecessary, to endow the 
board with powers that would enable it to enforce a decision 
that could not be so accepted. Therefore any thought of 
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Wasuincton, D. C. 
amending the law is regarded as premature until there has 
been a definite demonstration as to whether the present plan 
cannot be made to work as intended. While there were re- 
ports of numerous conferences among the heads of various 
government departments, particularly the Department of 
Justice, the Post Office Department and the War Department, 
to discuss ways and means for meeting any situation that 
might arise, the only suggestion for a settlement, other than 
that proposed by the public members of the Railroad Labor 
Board, was a statement from Secretary of Labor Davis that 
he had several ways of settling it to offer if he were called 
upon. There was little activity at the White House on the 
subject, and the President left Washington Tuesday evening 
to be away for two days. 


Confident of Ability 


The regular Cabinet meeting was held on Tuesday, but it 
was stated at the White House on the highest authority that 
neither the strike nor any other phase of the railroad situa- 
tion was discussed and the view was expressed that the strike 
had already been “over-discussed” in a speculative way in 
the newspapers. 

President Harding held his usual conference with the press 
correspondents, who went away impressed with the idea that 
he felt confident of ability to deal with the situation and that 
he had as yet seen no reason to alter the plan of campaign on 
which he has been working for several months. No an- 
nouncement was made of the character of the report made to 
the President Monday evening by Chairman McChord of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and Chairman Barton of 
the Railroad Labor Board, but one of the results of the con- 
ferences held between the President and the members of the 
public group of the board and members of the commission 
was seen in the announcement that the Labor Board had 
summoned the brotherhood executives to a conference at 
Chicago on Thursday. It was learned that the President 
heartily approved of this action as a wise step, on the ground 
that the board should promptly call to account any one who 
has ignored the orders of the board. In this connection it 
was recalled that the board had already cited the Pennsyl- 
vania for declining to obey one of its orders. 


Lack of Co-ordination Between I.C.C. and Board 


The most important development since the issuance of the 
strike order is expected to result from the President’s action 
in bringing together the public members of the Labor Board 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission. There has been 
the most widespread dissatisfaction because of the lack of 
co-ordination between the two bodies and it is believed that 
both may have felt less free to act because of uncertainty as to 
what action in the premises might be taken by the other. For 
example, when the Labor Board last spring was considering 
the requests of the roads for wage reductions it had no assur- 
ance as to the extent to which payroll reductions would be 
translated into rate reductions, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which is believed to have been rather anxious of 
late to bring about further rate reductions, has had no way 
of knowing whether the Labor Board would do anything to 
make a considerable rate reduction safe for the roads. -The 
joint conference undoubtedly gave the two bodies an oppor- 
tunity to reach a common understanding. For example, the 
members of the commission might have informed the board 
members that the railroads have already made rate reductions 
which would eat up a large proportion of the amount of the 
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12 per cent wage cut made on July 1, as well as the fact that 
several important rate reduction cases are now before it for 
decision. Technically the public group could hardly speak 
for the entire board, but it holds the balance of power and if 
convinced by the Interstate Commerce Commission that a 
wage reduction either is or is not necessary as a condition 
precedent to a rate reduction that would be sufficient to 
satisfy the persistent demand of the public, it could very 
readily bring about the result desired by uniting with either 
the railroad or the labor group. 

President Harding’s desire for rates to come down is well 
known but he has never gone so far as to insist that the rates 
should be.revised downward any more precipitately than the 
financial condition of the carriers would permit, and if the 
joint conference is to result in early rate reductions, as is 


strongly intimated, the inference is that a wage cut is to ac-— 


company it or follow it shortly. In the recent conferences 
between the President, Mr. McChord, Mr. Hoover and the 
railroad executives reductions in the rates on primary com- 
modities, particularly agricultural products, have been dis- 
cussed rather than a flat general reduction, on the ground 
that the prices of agricultural products have already been 
deflated more than others. It is believed that an early de- 
cision by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the grain, 
hay and lumber cases, based on formal complaints asking 
rate reductions, is contemplated, and that, after having dem- 
onstrated to the public that all of the wage reductions thus 
far made have been used to reduce rates, further steps will be 
taken toward another wage cut. 


“The Mails Will Be Moved” 


Post office officials held conferences for the purpose of pre- 
paring plans for moving the mails and for preventing any 
interference, and Postmaster General Hays issued a brief 
statement saying: “I am sure the parties to the controversy 
will not permit developments which will interfere with the 
government service. This is no time for statements from this 
department. A time may come for action. I sincerely trust 
that it will not. If it does there will be action. The mails 
will be moved.” 

The Attorney General’s office was also said to be devoting 
some attention to the legal aspects and precedents but Mr. 
Daugherty said there would probably be no statement from 
the department unless there were further developments. 

The War Department had already prepared detailed plans 
for such use of troops as might become necessary in an 
emergency. 

The strike was not discussed in the open sessions of Con- 
gress on Monday or Tuesday, except that Representative 
Blanton of Texas asked unanimous consent on Monday to 
speak for five minutes on “the recent declaration of war 
against the people of the United States which is to begin on 
October 30.” An objection was made but he made his speech 
on Tuesday and Representative Burke answered him. 


Senate Hearings Temporarily Suspended 


The hearing before the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce in its general railroad inquiry, at which representa- 
tives of the brotherhoods were to testify, was suspended tem- 
porarily and a meeting of the committee called for Tuesday 
to consider the railroad bill was not held. One reason given 
was that the committee did not desire to open a debate on 
the strike question. At the White House it was said that the 
strike situation would not change the policy of the adminis- 
ration on the funding bill. It had previously been stated 
that the President intended, after the pending tax bill is 
disposed of in the Senate, to reiterate his desire and the 
necessity for the passage of the funding bill by the Senate. 

The members of the Railroad Labor Board called on Sen- 
ator Cummins on Monday to discuss the situation. They 
also went to the Department of Justice, but it was stated this 
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was for the purpose of looking up something in connection 
with the suit brought by the state of Texas in the Supreme 
Court which attacks the jurisdiction of the board. 

The President has received a telegram from Alfred Reeves, 
general manager of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, saying that the 9,200,000 automobiles and trucks 
in the country can protect the country in the event of a rail 
strike and offering the services of the automotive industry 
in the mobilization of motor transportation if needed. Mr. 
Reeves said that 990,000 trucks in 1920 hauled 1,200,000 
tons of freight. 

Shipping Board officials said they were in a position to 
put 250 small steel ships into use in the coastwise trade and 
on inland waterways in the event of a strike. 

Sydney Anderson, chairman of the joint commission on 
agricultural inquiry, issued a statement saying that “One of 
the greatest problems before the American people today is 
the establishment of a more economic system of distribution, 
and one of the greatest factors in the cost of distribution is 
transportation, and it appears that the greatest factor in trans- 
portation costs is represented in wages. 

“We are now passing through a period of readjustment of 
prices of commodities and wage levels incident to the ac- 
tivities of production and distribution, he said. “The un- 
willingness of any group which is an element in costs of 
production or distribution to do their full share toward effect- 
ing a proper readjustment of costs and wages, necessarily 
retards a return to normal. The interests of all groups and 
classes of people in this readjustment are so interwoven that 
no group or class can properly avoid the concessions neces- 
sary to a re-establishment of normal activities. 

“Freight rates are today at their peak. It is recognized 
by every one that the transportation charges incident to the 
movement of essential commodities must be placed upon the 
level which will permit of the free movement of these essen- 
tials to consumers at a cost that can be supported on the basis 
of normal prices.” ° 


Wage Differential Important 
Factor, Says Cunningham 


and shop employees are one important factor in the 

present critical railroad situation that is seldom dis- 
cussed, according to Professor W. J. Cunningham of Har- 
vard University, writing in the New York Evening Post of 
Tuesday. He points out that the average earnings of car 
repairmen, for example, were, in 1920, 145 per cent greater 
than in 1916, while the earnings of freight enginemen and 
conductors advanced but 85 per cent and of passenger en- 
ginemen and conductors but 57 per cent during the same 
period. ‘The present critical railroad situation presents a 
three-sided problem, says Professor Cunningham; on the one 
side, he says, are the railway executives, on the second side 
the shippers and on the third the unions. 

On the subject of the differential in wages, Professor Cun- 
ningham says: 

“One important factor in the present situation is seldom 
discussed; that is, the differentials between wage rates for 
different classes of workers. An outstanding feature of the 
wage advances during federal control was the success of the 
shop crafts and office clerks in securing increases which rela- 
tively were much greater than those secured by the ‘Big 
Four’ brotherhoods. As a consequence the spread between 
the train service employees and the shopmen, car inspectors 
and clerks was noticeably narrowed. Comparing average 
earnings in 1920 with those of 1916, car repairmen enjoyed 
an increase of 145 per cent and the increase for car inspec- 
tors was 138 per cent. These may be contrasted with an in- 
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crease of 85 per cent for freight enginemen and conductors, 
and 57 per cent for passenger enginemen and conductors. 
These are the official figures for all railroads. 


Train Service Men vs. Shopmen 


“On one railroad the figures indicate that while in 1916 
the average earnings of all train service men were 85 per 
cent greater than the average for all shopmen, this excess 
earned by the train service men in 1920 had dwindled to 
15 per cent. The train service brotherhoods have publicly 
said little about this change in the relation of their wages 
to those of the other more fortunate organizations, but they 
have been greatly disturbed by the narrowing of the differ- 
ential. Among themselves they are much dissatisfied be- 


cause the shop crafts have been able to get away with the: 


larger share of the increases. They also feel keenly the ad- 
verse public comment on the national agreements. 

“The train service men are not in any way affected by 
these national agreements with the shop crafts and clerks, 
yet the unfavorable reaction of the general public, caused in 
greater part by the unreasonableness of certain rules and 
wage rates applying only to shonmen, clerks and others in- 
cluded in the agreements, applies to railroad labor as a whole, 
including the train service men. As a matter of fact, there 
is substantial basis for the argument of the engineers, con- 
ductors, firemen and brakemen that, considering the degree 
of skill and the experience required for their work, they are 
not overpaid on the present wage scale. They are charged 
with a degree of responsibility not required of shopmen. 
While on the road they work with but little supervision, and 
in many ways the train service requires a higher order of 
skill and more dependable men than are needed in the shops. 
An evaluation of these differences comes closer to the former 
differential of 85 per cent than it does to the present 15 
per cent. 


Roads Forced Hands of Unions 


“Up to last Friday, when the railroad executives an- 
nounced their determination to seek a further horizontal wage 
cut, applying to all employees alike, the taking of the strike 
vote and all of the talk of striking against the acceptance of 
the July 1 wage reduction may be regarded as pure bluff. 
The tactics of the train service organizations were probably 
intended to restrain the railroads from seeking further de- 
creases, at least in train service. Now that the machinery 
for the additional wage cuts has been set in motion the bluff 
has been called and the union leaders have acted. Appar- 
ently they are serious in their strike orders, and the men 
will respond unless the strike call is withdrawn as a result 
of compromise of governmental action looking toward media- 
tion in a form acceptable to the labor leaders. 


Unions Working Together 


“The opportunity has probably passed for discrimination 
as between classes of employees. The entire sixteen organ- 
ization are now working together as a unit to a common end. 
It is to be regretted, however, in the interests of all three 
interests in the controversy, that the proposed procedure did 
not contemplate differentiation between those classes of labor 
which were given the greatest increases and those which re- 
ceived the least, so that the dislocation of long established 
differentials might have been corrected in part. A program 
of that nature would have been less objectionable to the train 
service brotherhoods and might have kept them neutral in a 
controversy between the railroads and other classes of em- 
ployees. Without the active support of the train service men 
the shopmen would have hesitated before striking. 


Life of Unions May Be at Stake 


“One additional factor has had the effect of solidifying 
resistance without regard to class of employee. On a few 
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roads the men believe with more or less reason, that the man- 
agement has set out deliberately to ‘smash the unions.’ On 
the very great majority of the roads there is absolutely no 
ground whatever for that belief, but there is just enough real 
basis on the very few roads to give the union leaders the 
opportunity to put the thought in the minds of the men, so 
that they will regard this as life or death struggle for the 
continued existence of unions. Regardless of inter-union 
jealousies, no one organization desires to see the destruction 
of another organization. They reason that if one is destroyed 
the destruction of the others will follow. The fear, even 
though groundless, that the real issue is not wage reductions 
but union disintegration gives the leaders a lever which they 
will without doubt use effectively in stiffening the resistance 
of the men to anything short of a favorable compromise which 
the leaders are prepared to accept.” 


President of U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce Criticises Strike Call 


merce of the United States, declared that commercial 

organizations throughout the country will, in the event of 
a railroad strike, take the lead in their communities in main- 
taining the national life. Mr. Defrees was replying to a state- 
ment by Warren S. Stone, who, in reply to an earlier state- 
ment by Mr. Defrees, declared that the national chamber is 
taking an unfair position in the situation. Mr. Defrees’ 
statement follows: 


Jams H. Derrees, president of the Chamber of Com- 


Warren S. Stone, president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, one of the organizations threatening to tie up the rail 
transportation system of the country, in a signed statement appear- 
ing in the press Wednesday morning attempts to befog the issue. Mr. 
Stone substitutes vituperation and slander for fact and _ logic. 
The propriety of such a course I leave, without comment, for the 
judgment of all citizens. Mr. Stone mentions the valor of the 
railway workers in the late war. It is not questioned. Right 
conduct at one time is not a sufficient basis for wrong conduct 
at another. No amount of valor can confer license for lawlessness 
upon a later occasion. No war record can justify any individual, 
group, or class of American citizens in taking the country by the 
throat and coercing it. That is lawlessness and brutality, and will 
be so characterized by every thoughtful and patriotic American, 
including the rank and file of Mr. Stone’s own organization. 


No justification can be found by Mr. Stone in conduct of rail- 
roads toward the Railroad Labor Board. No railroad has 
threatened wilfully to cease operation, and when the board ad- 
vanced wages of railway workers and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission increased rates accordingly, the public paid and did 
not boycott railroad transportation. If the railroads or anyone 
else take any action comparable to the action of the leaders of the 
railroad workers in calling their strike, they will be stigmatized 
as unmistakably as the persons responsible for the present threat 
of national calamity. 


It should be clearly understood that I am not voicing an in- 
dividual opinion. I am expressing in effect the position which has 
been taken repeatedly by hundreds of organizations in the member- 
ship of this chamber. Against such a threat as has been made, 
and against any such strike as it contemplates, these organizations 
can be depended upon to assume leadership in their communities 
in maintaining the national life. 


As I said in my previous statement, the merits of the contro- 
versy between the railways and the railway workers are com- 
paratively of no consequence. The real issue is whether this 
government can sustain its institutions if one section of the com- 
munity can by force impose its will upon the public and precipitate 


conduct which, if persisted in, will inevitably lead to public 
disaster. 


The quicker every element of the community, whether worker 
or employer, comes to know and bases its action upon the proposi- 
tion that if a project is not for the common good, the general 
public interest—it is not good for the element proposing it the 
quicker will we return to the type of democracy contemplated by 
our forefathers when they founded this government—the quicker 
will we return to that vigor and volume of business and industry 
which will give work, comfort, peace and prosperity for all. 
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Implement Men Vote 
to Abolish Labor. Board 


BOLITION of the United States Railroad Labor Board 
A and all other existing national labor adjustment 

boards was urged in resolutions adopted by the 28th 
annual convention of the National Implement and Vehicle 
Association at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

The resolution recommended : 

That the national government facilitate settlements with 
the railroads of the amount due as rentals during government 
operation. 1 

Passage of the present bill pending in Congress, permitting 
the railroads to fund their indebtedness to the federal gov- 
ernment. 

_ Early repeal of the Adamson act. 

An immediate reduction in freight rates and to accomplish 
this in full measure the amendment of the Esch-Cummins 
law and the passage of such other legislation as is necessary 
to abolish the Railroad Labor Board and all other existing 
national labor adjustment boards, leaving the railroads free 
to negotiate wage and employment agreements direct with 
their own employees, unhampered by legislative regulations, 
to the end that the expense of railroad operation, particularly 
that involved in the labor cost of transportation can be re- 
duced to a proper relative basis with that of other industry. 

Elimination of such state legislative enactments as the full- 
crew bill, which have continuously added to the expense of 
railroading and influenced higher freight rates. 

That the American Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Grange and other farmers’ organizations be appealed to to 
join in the effort to secure these legislative reforms so neces- 
sary to the re-establishment of the normal purchasing power 
of the American farmer’s dollar. 


General Atterbury Addresses Implement Men 


Railroad wages and freight rates must come down, Gen- 
eral W. W. Atterbury, vice-president of the Pennsylvania, 
said in a recent address before the closing session of the Na- 
tional Implement and Vehicle Association’s convention at 
Chicago. 

General Atterbury said: 

My judgment is that. 

First: That the railroads of this country, in order to show their 
good faith, should make an adjustment in rates. This adjustment 
should go to the agricultural interests, inasmuch as they are by 
far the largest and most important element of our population, 
and have already themselves borne the brunt of the greatest 
deflation. 

Second: That there should be an immediate application on the 
part of the railroads to the U. S. Railroad Labor Board for a 
reduction in wages commensurate with the change in wages in 
other industries. : 

Third: That the public should enter heartily into, and assist 
the carriers in the request for a reduction in railroad wages. 

Fourth: That the railroads should immediately pass on to the 
public in reduced rates, whatever saving may hereafter be ac- 
complished through reduced wages, except insofar as rate reduc- 
tions already shall have been made. 

Fifth: That the public should stand solidly behind the railroads 
in a program of laws and regulations which, while sound eco- 
nomically, shall yet not impair the initiative of railroad manage- 
ment. 

By the reduction in rates, the reduction in wages, and the release 
from regulation, by co-operation between the public and the 
public’s railroads, the railroads will have been brought into har- 
mony with the readjustment so essential to the return of pros- 
perity.” 


Traffic Club of Chicago Urges Abolition 


The Traffic Club of Chicago recently passed the following 


resolution urging abolition of the United States Railroad La- 
bor Board by a vote of 340 to 3: 


_ _ After careful deliberation, it is the judgment of the Traffic Club of 
Chicago that the return to business normalcy and prosperity is being 
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materially prevented by the failure of transportation lines to make such 
reductions in their costs of operation as would be possible if the United 
States Railroad Labor Board, which exercises jurisdiction over railroad 
wages and working agreements, had not failed to act expeditiously and 
with due realization of the necessity for readjustments of rates of pay 
and working conditions to the end that they may be comparable with 
those existing in private industries; therefore, : ‘ 

Be it resolved, That the Traffic Club of Chicago deplores the situation 
and recommends the repeal of that part of the transportation act provid- 
ing for the United States Railroad Labor Board. 


Farm Bureau Federation 
Enters Controversy 


HE AMERICAN FarM BurEAU FEDERATION entered the 
T strike controversy, Tuesday, with a statement by 

J. R. Howard, president. The statement reviews the 
activities of the Federation in regard to the requests for rate 
reductions as outlined by the stand taken by President 
Howard at the conference of representatives of the railroad, 
manufacturing, shipping and agricultural interests in New 
York, September 21. “After long discussion,’ Mr. Howard 
said, “in which the railroad executives strenuously contended 
that under present conditions any rate reduction would mean 
bankruptcy and conference appeared to be futile, a small com- 
mittee was appointed to proceed further.”” Mr. Howard and 
the manufacturing representatives on this committee argued 
that “the least the railroads could do would be to announce 
an immediate reduction in rates on basic commodities which 
would include agricultural products, building material, coal 
and ores and that all subsequent economies in operating ex- 
penses should be reflected in decreased freight rates on these 
commodities until the 40 per cent advance of August, 1920, 
is eliminated.” 

.““The railroad executives,” Mr. Howard continued, “finally 
agreed to submit a proposition to the executive committee of 
the railroad executives with a recommendation for approval. 
The proposals made at New York were presented to the 
executive committee of the railroad executives October 9 and 
approved by them with a 10 per cent reduction to become 
effective immediately. At the meeting October 14 of all the 
executives, however, an immediate reduction was not ap- 
proved, but a very strong resolution passed which stated that 
all decreases in operating costs from whatever source were to 
be given at once to the public in the form of rate reductions. 

“The refusal to make immediate reductions was very dis- 
appointing to the representatives of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, and it is only fair to say that many of 
the outstanding railroad executives regret deeply the ma- 
jority action of the executives.” 


Directly discussing the strike, Mr. Howard said, “This 
strike is a problem as between employer and employee and 
is not an issue in which the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion functions except as part of the American public. We are 
selfishly interested in labor having a wage schedule which 
will enable it to maintain a good standard of living. We 
believe that that wage schedule is best which will stimulate 
that degree of employment of labor which will result in the 
payment of the largest aggregate wage for the largest con- 
sistent production. The wage system which maintains so 
high a standard as to force general unemployment is not to 
the advantage of labor or to the general public. Such work- 
ing rules as the National Agreements tend to set up standards 
which in the long run materially decrease production and 
hence should be done away with. Mr. Howard then outlined 
the objections of the Federation to the rate making provisions 
of the Transportation Act; to the lack of co-ordination be- 
tween the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Labor 
Board and suggested either the repeal of the Transportation 
Act or its amendment to “correct these serious defects.” Mr. 
Howard also stated that the Federation favored the repeal of 
the Adamson Law as being “economically unsound.” 
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Heavy Pacific Type Handles 12 Passenger Cars or More Over the Rocky Mountains 


New Locomotives for the Northern Pacific 


Pacific Type for Heavy Fast Service—Mikados, Mallets and 
Switchers Follow Lines of Earlier Designs 


for locomotives given in 1920. This consisted of 20 

eight-wheel switchers (0-8-0 type), 20 Pacific (4-6-2 
type), 25 Mikado (2-8-2 type) and 6 Mallets (2-8-8-2 type), 
all of which were built by the American Locomotive Com- 
pany at the Brooks plant. 


7: NorTHERN Paciric placed one of the largest orders 


Pacific Type 


The Pacific type locomotives, railroad Class Q-5, are of a 
new design developed to meet the need for a heavier fast pas- 
senger engine to haul the overload trains. They have been 
assigned to all divisions between Dilworth, Minn., and Mis- 
soula, Mont. The profile on these divisions varies from 
comparatively level to grades of 2.3 per cent, which occur in 
the Rocky Mountains, with curves up to 16 deg. The average 
train consists of 12 cars, although in the summer season the 
number occasionally reaches as high as 17. The majority of 
these locomotives operate over two divisions or sub-divisions 
of about 110 miles each, crews being changed at the end of 
each sub-division. In other cases the locomotives are assigned 
to the heaviest runs in such a way that they double the sub- 
division each day, there being in such cases either two crews 
assigned to each engine or three crews to two engines. 

These Pacific type locomotives have a rated tractive effort 
of 41,900 Ib. with 26 in. by 28 in. cylinders, and 73 in. driv- 
ing wheels and weigh 314,000 lb., of which 181,000 Ib. is on 
the drivers. They have boilers of the conical connection type 
with wide firebox, combustion chamber 39 in. long, tubes 18 
ft. long, brick arch and surerheater. The tenders are 
equipped with coal pushers. 


Mikado Type 

The Mikado type locomotives, railroad Class W-3, are 
similar in design to previous locomotives which have been 
found to be well suited to general traffic conditions on the 
Northern Pacific. They are used in main line freight service 
on several divisions having profiles of different characteristics. 
On the Pasco division they run 153 miles, 90 miles of which 
is a 0.4 per cent continuous grade, and handle trains of 3,200 
tons. The Yellowstone division profile between Mandan, 
N. D., and Glendive, Mont., is a series of ascending and 
descending grades, with ruling grades of 1.2 per cent both 
eastward and westward. The rating on this division is 1,775 
tons in both directions. On the Seattle division between 
Auburn and Lester, Wash., a fairly uniform 1.0 per cent 
grade occurs, and the tonnage rating for this portion of the 
division is 1,600 tons. From Lester to the summit helpers 
are used and they are also employed on several other divisions 
in the mountainous sections. 

These Mikado type locomotives have a rated tractive effort 
of 57,100 lb.; 28 in. by 30 in. cylinders and 63 in. driving 
wheels, and weigh 337,000 lb., of which 247,000 lb. is on 
the drivers. The boilers are of the conical connection type, 
provided with brick arches, combustion chambers 36 in. long, 
tubes 18 ft. long and superheaters. 


Mallet Type 


The Mallet type locomotives, railroad Class Z-3, are simi- 
lar to previous 2-8-8-2 locomotives used on the Northern 
Pacific. They are employed as helpers in freight service on 
the Rocky Mountain and Montana divisions where grades are 




















Mallet Type Locomotives Used Either as Road Engine or Helper 
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heavy. On the Seattle division they are used as road engines, in. by 96% in., with combustion chamber 56 in. long, tubes 
handling 2,400 tons between Auburn and Lester, the grade 24 ft. long, brick arches and superheaters. 
being uniformly 1.0 per cent. Helpers are used from Lester : , 
to the summit of the Cascade Mountains. Eight-Wheel Switchers 

These locomotives have a rated tractive effort of 105,100 These locomotives are of a new design and resemble closely 
lb. operated simple and 87,600 lb. operated compound. They those ordered by the U. S. R. A. Both designs are of the 
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Side Elevations of Pacific, Mikado and Mallet Types for the Northern Pacific 


have a total weight of 483,000 lb. exclusive of the tender, of same rated tractive effort, have the same size cylinders, driv- 
which 419,500 lb. is on the drivers. The high pressure ing wheels and wheel base and the boilers are similar. They 
cylinders are 26 in. by 30 in., the low pressure cylinders 40 have 25 in. by 28 in. cylinders, 51 in. wheels, weigh 217,000 
in. by 30 in., and the driving wheels are 57 in. in diameter. 1b., a wheel base of 15 ft. and are designed to operate on 19 
The boilers are of the conical connection type, firebox 126% deg. curves. 
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October 22, 1921 


Details and Specialties 


Longitudinal boiler seams are welded for a length of 18 in. 
at front and back except the seams over the combustion 
chamber which are welded at the front end only on the Pa- 
cific and Mikado locomotives and are not welded on the 
Mallets. The top seam in the smoke box is also welded. The 
fireboxes of all types have the crown and side sheets made of a 
single piece. The combustion chamber is also made in one 
piece, butt welded on the bottom center line and butt welded 
to the firebox crown. Two 2 in. combustion tubes are used 
in each side of all fireboxes. Injectors are of the Hancock 
non-lifting type and feed water enters the boiler through 
vertical check valves. All boilers are equipped with Butter- 
fly firedoors and brick arches. Duplex type D stokers are 
used on the Mikado and Mallet locomotives, and coal pushers 
on the tenders of the switcher and Pacific locomotives. 

Driving axles are of hammered open-hearth steel, oil heat 
treated. Front truck, trailing truck and tender axles are of 
open-hearth carbon steel, oil heat treated, as are also the 
crank pins. On the Mallet engines the main crank pin§ are 
hollow bored. Bushings in cylinders and steam chests and 
also packing rings for main and valve pistons are of Hunt- 
Spiller iron. Extended piston rods are used on the Mikado 
locomotives and on the low pressure cylinders of the Mallets. 
Walschaert valve gear is used on all types. Ragonnet power 
reverse gear is applied to the switch engines, while the loco- 
motives of the other types have Mellin reverse gears with oil 
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pistons. Other specialties used are Pyle National electric 
head and back-up lights, Franklin grate shakers, pneumatic 
cylinder cocks and Chicago flange lubricators. 

The important dimensions, weights and factors of the four 
types of locomotives are given in tabular form herewith. 


Changes in Railway Mail Service 


Wasnrincton, D. C. 

HE Post OrrFicEe Department, through the efforts of E. 
T H. Shaughnessy, second assistant postmaster general, 

has recently made a number of changes in its regula- 
tions, which are of interest to the railroads, some of which 
are included in three circular letters addressed to the super- 
intendents of the railway mail service. One of the most 
important of these is the doing away with the system of 
assessing small fines against the railroad companies for 
delinquencies in mail handling, which for a number of years 
has been a source of great contention. The fines have been 
small, generally from $1 to $25, and assessed in a perfunctory 
way so that they have not acted as a corrective. The entire 
matter is now being placed in the hands of the railway. mail 
service division superintendents, with the idea of eliminating 
the mass of perfunctory handling and taking action only 
where deliberate negligence or failure properly to co-operate 
is found, in which event the superintendent is to report the 








DrMEnsions, WEIGHTS anp Ratios o—r New Nortuern Paciric Locomotives 





Switch 
0-8-0 
Tractive cffort, 85 per cent, M. €. P.....sceccecccsccs 51,000 Ib. 
Speed at estimated maximum horsepower............. weeececevees 
Cylinders, diameter and StrORe.... o.<.6c6scecescseccvccs 25 in. by 28 in. 
TN: UMN EN wo oid inna ci nicig o ainiieiales ee wae Pisten, 14 in. 
NINE a recta oat face ta toa oca eudrsatnvar betaine 6% in. 
 Sricrg cee ROS ea eG Haas Selena achale were 17s in. 
SN INE i. 0165 ou coy sea ahinn ene aaesaee . 0 
Ot A 6 diag hw avn di 97S mer Sra ae sae eater ?y in 
Weights in working order— 
Re NMI oS a0 ro hace ase als, w avidin «aie Meidiignecer erase imuanelele 217,000 Ib. 
Me Sh cies apc aiakeme-eaeatencaaiplety Taeielnatiauuetna 
TCE Cocca atateeeewassheneaeem i — Scbwawdwmictene 
IE hg. ic cic) avatecakais.& ietcuard oe eina ane De eS 217,000 Ith. 
Saat Shale te craig heading: er orktgd cel’ SiRoon aie: A al naecn’ 163.000 Ib. 
Oey Ste BONE GOIN 6 <5. o6 Sac ictoies. ces cataaines 380,000 Ib. 
Wheel base— 
gE OE ieee ere PS er 15 ft. 0 in. 
EN I oo cag ote. gi dct oo) < esbro Riwee ae me bre ei uebeinG 15 ft. 0 in. 
OUND SIG SO COE iis 068 0Sise ccew sien eens 53 ft. % in. 
Wheels and journals— 
Driving wheels, diameter cver tires............6- 51 in. 
Driving journals, diameter and length— 
Nae Merete hieriya tenn Gusto ea wim eae ieie alk ena Kies elas 10 in. by 12 in. 
MNS arora odd mesure ao aiw. we ie ainda latouater ees 9 in. by 12 in 
ne Ie ois ti ove sare ania wire tienes wipes, ater ctalons 
PE COE WED cesccicscnecscnsyacecsame, — wareiratre ye sees 
Tender wheels = 33 in. 
WN. Cs nce csi a swessus Straigth top 
Steam pressure 175 th. 
A a i hatte i ct Sena: Wag) Sas ow alee Acai IRE SS Bit. coal 
Diameter, first ring, inside. ...............eeeeee Om Wh. 
Firebox, length and width..... fe eee 102 in. by 66% in. 
Combustion chamber, length...........--...0008- ote cescecees 
Arch tubes, number and diameter............... 3—3 in. 
Tubes, number and diameter................-+5 229—2 in 
Flues, number and diameter..............+-+++2- 36—5% in 
Oe | Scere 1S ff. 
ee eS er er er re 185 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, arch tubes..............2eeee 18 sa. ft. 
PRNIEE .CETROE,. GI. 0 io oon Sede csivecsscsees 1,785 sq. ft. 
I, WII on. 058s 6 ces owinsie ee, Cowen 77a 0G, &&. 
ES Ee a ere ie 2,760 sq. ft. 
ee SE a ee eee ee 652 sq. ft. 
Equivalent heating surface.............2++eeeeee 3,738 sq. ft. 
NY I Ste a n'a a0 Osis oe oes ye 6 vn Hiv aida weree 47 sq. ft. 
Tender— 
ee eer ee rae va 8,000 gal. 
IEE oS ds hess ots 3 cues ine awe pewteabie 12 tons 
Ratios— 
Weight on drivers — tract.ve effort...........-. 4.25 
Tractive effert & diameter drivers ~ equivalent 
PE NEI ince ois 5 oo sa ne vccetccemnay ties 696 
Equivalent heating surface + grate area........ 79.5 
Firebox heating surface ~ equivalent heating . 
SUPIMEE, PEF COME... ccccccccccccccccccesees 5.43 
Total weight + equivalent heating surface........... SS. 2 


Pacific Mikado Mallet 
4-6-2 2.8-2 2-8-8.0 
41,900 Ib. 57,100 Ib. 105,100 simple 


87.600 compound 

46.5 m. p. h. 11.8 m. p.h. 
26 in. by 28 in. 28 in. by 30 in. y) 
I... P., 40 in. by 30 in. 


Piston, 14 in. Piston. 16 in. H.P., piston. 14 in. 
lL. P. slide 
7 in. 7 in. ae. 8 
oe a es 
1% in. 1%; in. H. P., }§ in 
Se 
Y in. 0 a oe 
a. TR in. 
F, ys in. % in. H.P., 4% im. 
B, & in. L.. Pi. wr im: 
181,000 Ib. 247.000 Ib. 419,500 Ib. 
69,000 Ib. 30.500 Ib. 35,500 tb. 
64.000 Ib. 59.500 Ib. 28.000 Ib. 
314.090 Ib. 337,000 Ib. 483.600 Ib. 
198,600 Ib. 214,000 Ib. 213,009 th. 
512,600 lh. 551,000 1b. 696.000 Ib. 
14 ft. 0 in. 16 ft. 6 in. 15 ft. 6 in.. and 
15 ft. O in. 
35 ft. 7 in. 35 ft. 3 in. 55 .i..2 im 
71 ft. 3%4 in. 70 ft. 11% in. 83 ft. 6% in. 
73 in. 63 in. 57 in. 

11 in. bv 14 in. 11% in. by 14 in. 10% in. by 20 in. 
10% in. by 14 in. 10% in. by 14 in. 10 in. by 12 in. 
33% in. 33% in. 30% in. 
45 in. 42 in. 30°4 in. 

36 in. 36 in. 36 in. 
Conical Conn. Conical Conn. Conical Conn. 
190 Ib. 180 Ib. 200 Ib. 
Sub. Rit. Coal Sub. Bit. Coal Sub. Bit. Coal 
0 in. 82 in. 86 in. 
120% in. by 84% in. 120% in. by 84% in. 126% in. by 96% in. 
39 in. 36 in 56 in. 

4—3¥% in. 4—3%4 in. 4— 
190—2¥% in. 212—-2% in. 254—24 in. 
42—-514 in. 40—-5%4 in. 45—51!4 in. 
ws tt. 18 ft. 24 ft. 
300 sq. ft. 288 sq. ft. 332 sq. ft. 
35 sq. ft. 35 sq. ft. 41.6 sq. ft. 
2.002 sq. ft. 2,234 sq. ft. 3,575 sq. ft. 
1,082 sq. ft. 1,030 sq. ft. 1,548 sq. ft. 
3.419 sq. ft. 3.587 sq. ft. 5,497 sq. ft. 
928 sq. ft. 874 sq. ft. 1,305 sq. ft. 
4.811 sq. ft. 4.898 sq. ft. 7,454 sq. ft. 
70.3 sq. ft. 70.3 sq. ft. 84.3 sq. ft. 
10,000 gal. 10,000 gal ° 10,000 gal. 
14 tons 16 tons 16 tons 
4.32 4.32 Simple 3.99 
Ccmpound 4.78 
636 735 Simple 804 
Compound 670 
68.4 69.7 88.4 
6.98 6.59 5.01 
65.2 68.7 648 
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incident and recommend what should be done. In the past 
the field forces have simply reported and action has been 
handled in the department. 

Circular Letter No. 1499, addressed to the superintendents 
of the railway mail service, gives the following instructions 
to be observed hereafter in handling failures and delinquen- 
cies against railroad companies: 

1. Where at any station there is a failure to dispatch a 
small quantity of mail which is the result of oversight or 
mishandling on the part of the railroad employee, and such 
failure is of infrequent occurrence (say not more often than 
once in a quarter) the papers should be filed; if it occurs at 
the same station more often a cautionary letter should be 
addressed to the company, but if it is of frequent occurrence 
the matter should be reported to this office with a full state- 
ment of the facts with proper recommendation for disci- 
plinary action. Care should be taken to present the company’s 
side of the case. 

2. Where, as a result of investigation, there is doubt as to 
responsibility of the employee, the papers should be filed 
without action, but should be available for action in case 
same condition should arise again. 

3. Where there is failure to handle a considerable quantity 
of mail (such as to promptly unload, to transfer to train of 
the same or another company, etc.) immediate investigation 
should be made by the chief clerk and such instructions 
given by the railroad company as will prevent a recurrence; 
if the circumstances indicate willful neglect of mail, the par- 
ticular attention of proper officials of the company should 
be directed to that feature of the case, and if prompt steps 
are taken to remedy the conditions papers may be placed in 
files for the time being; but if corrective measures are not at 
once adopted and the same failure occurs again soon, the 
department should be placed in possession of all the facts, 
with a recommendation for disciplinary action. 

4. Where an outgoing train is not held for the loading 
of mail that should be dispatched therein, the matter should 
be handled to a conclusion with the proper company officials. 
If prompt orders are given by the railroad company to pre- 
vent the recurrence and the same does not occur again soon, 
the papers may be placed in the files for the time being. If, 
however, the same failure occurs again soon, the papers 
should be included with succeeding cases and forwarded to 
the department with recommendations for proper disciplinary 
action. Care should be taken in cases of this kind that the 
company actually responsible is dealt with. If in doubt, the 
chief clerk, if possible, should make a personal investigation. 

5. In all cases where mail or equipment is damaged while 
in the possession of the company, the papers should be for- 
warded to the department after the matter has been investi- 
gated, with report of all the facts and proper recommendation 
as to whether disciplinary action should be taken. This is 
in order that the department may be protected in case claim 
is made by senders or addresses for any loss sustained to 
insured or registered mails. ‘ 

6. Where there is a failure to catch a pouch from a crane, 
where the clerk has made proper effort, the irregularity 
should be taken up with the company in the usual manner, 
and if there does not appear to have been any negligence 
on the part of the company, papers may be filed. If such 
failure occurs at the same point frequently the company 
shall be requested to see that the crane is in good order and 
proper alignment. Cases of this kind need not be reported 
to this office unless the company manifests indifference in 
the matter of pla@ing the crane in proper condition. 

7. In cases where report is made that the engineer failed 
to sound signal, resulting in failure to catch, papers should 
be filed in the office of the chief clerk after the company’s 
attention has been called to the matter. 

In circular letter No. 15 notice is given that the depart- 
ment has decided to change its form of lease of terminal 
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railway post offices, most of which are located on railroad 
property and generally part of a passenger station building, 
by eliminating the provision that a lease may be terminated 
upon the discretion of the postmaster general and substituting 
that only where the growth of the service makes it necessary 
to secure more commodious quarters, the lease may be ter- 
minated and cancelled upon three months’ notice. This as- 
sures the railroads that there will be no arbitrary action 
taken; and a benefit is expected to accrue to the post office 
department in securing lower rentals than it could obtain 
with the former cancellation clause. 


Faulty Side Service 


Circular Letter No. 1523 provides that hereafter no deduc- 
tions will be made from pay of railroad companies for 
failures to perform side service unless the failures are due 
to some delinquency on the part of the company. Deductions 
will not be made for failures due to snow blockades, wash- 
outs and similar causes. Those failures due to causes over 
which the company has not control may be omitted from the 
quarterly certificates. For those failures which are reported 
on the certificates superintendents are directed to. show the 
cause in their indorsement. They are to continue to specify 
the offices involved when there is a complete failure for a 
24-hour period. 

Col. Shaughnessy held a meeting with the Railway Mail 
Pay Committee at Washington on October 7, at which the 
question of the consolidation of routes was given further 
consideration. The Interstate Commerce Commission had 
refused to grant the petition of the railroads to re-state the 
routes as they had been prior to the installation of the space 
system, deciding that this was an administrative matter for 
the postmaster general to handle. Since the consolidation 
of routes, the department has been considering practically 
an entire railroad system as one route. The commission’s 
order provides that the minimum payment on any route over 
any part of which mail is transported on less than six days 
a week shall be $50 per mile per annum ard this has since 
been increased to $62.50 per annum. 

Col. Shaughnessy told the committee that the department 
would be glad to review any claims presented to it wherein 
the carrier can show that under the former stating of routes 
they are entitled to this minimum pay and that it would 
adjust their claims accordingly, although no action would be 
made retroactive so as to require back payment. The com- 
mittee agreed to advise the railroads to submit claims on this 
basis. There was also a discussion of the recent tests made 
at the request of the railroads as to the number of sacks 
found to be the average in a three-foot space. 

The railroad committee was not entirely satisfied with the 
first test and it suggested another, but this was not agreed 
to by the department, for the test was made at the request of 
the committee and in accordance with conditions which the 
committee had proposed. 


Tue Commission has suspended until February 12 the operation 
of schedules published in a Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf tariff 
which propose the cancellation of the application of an emergency 
penalty charge of $10 per car for detention to cars loaded with 
lumber at points on the Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf, the Chicago 
& Alton, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois and other roads. 


THE ILLINoIs CENTRAL reports an increase of 338 stockholders 
during a period of four months, from April to August, of this 
year. The number of stockholders on April 6, was 14,225 
and on August 5, 14,563, an increased of 2.37 per cent. The 
rate of increase for the preceding seven years, from August 
10, 1914, to April 6, 1921, was 30.84 per cent, when the number 
of stockholders increased from 10,872 to 14,225. More than 
98 per cent of the stockholders of this road are said to be 
American citizens, residing in this country. 
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President's Conference on Unemployment 


Reports of Committees Received, but Not Acted Upon Unless 
Unanimous—Rate Reductions Urged 


creating a standing committee with authority to con- 

vene the full conference at any time and to continue 
its work through sub-committees during the continuance of 
the emergency, concluded its sessions at Washington on Octo- 
ber 13. The conference adopted a general program of emer- 
gency measures outlining means of affording temporary relief 
during the coming winter and more fundamental methods 


Ta PRESIDENT’s Conference on Unemployment, after 


for reviving business and preventing seasonal unemployment. 


and depression in the future, as well as a number of com- 
mittee reports in amplification of the general principles 
expressed. 

These two programs, which were published in the Railway 
Age of October 1 and 8, respectively, were, however, prac- 
tically the only expressions of the conference itself and repre- 
sented the general principles which had been unanimously 
recommended by various subcommittees of the conference and 
then accepted without dissent in open session of the confer- 
ence. Recommendations which were not concurred in by all 
of the members of the committees in which they originated 
were presented to the conference but in most cases were not 
read. They were received as information, laid upon the 
table and given out to the press and the public for the weight 
that may attach to the opinions of those who signed them, 
but with the understanding that they were not to be con- 
sidered as in any sense representing the findings of the 
conference. 


Controversial Points Avoided 


By the plan of avoiding controversial points in its own 
recommendations, the conference was able to preserve com- 
plete harmony in its open sessions and to present an unani- 
mous program of proposed measures or principles. The nu- 
merous controversies which arose, as to details or other 
principles were confined within the committees, to be made 
public merely as the expression of the divergent views of a 
gathering of men of many minds and varying interests. As 
a result the conference, which had at times appeared likely 
to be disrupted by the irreconcilable differences between the 
representatives of capital and labor, adjourned with promises 
of co-operation by the representatives of both groups. 

The outcome was largely the result of the unusual tact 
and leadership displayed by Secretary Hoover, the presiding 
officer, who, with the co-operation of the organization com- 
mittee, was able to find a common point of contact on which 
an agreement in principle at least could be reached, as to 
some of the most vigorously disputed topics that were dis- 
cussed. The handling of questions pertaining to transpor- 
tation, which were among the most important in the dis- 
cussions of several of the committees, represent an excellent 
illustration of the method pursued by the conference. Both 
in its own program of recommendations and in several of 
the committee reports that were adopted, the conference went 
on record in favor of a reduction or readjustment of freight 
rates, but in such language that no objection was offered 
from any source. 

On the other hand, recommendations made by majorities 
of the transportation committee, the committee on manufac- 
tures and the committee on mining, advocating in one form 
or another the passage of the so-called railroad “funding” 
bill, failed to obtain unanimous approval within the com- 
mittees because of the opposition of the labor members, but 
they assented to the conference declaration in favor of “settle- 


Wasnincton, D. C 
ment of the financial relationships between the government 
and the railways.” j 

Neither the railroad bill nor the rate question was debated 
on the floor of the conference. Similarly the question of wage 
reductions which for a time threatened to disrupt the con- 
ference was kept in the background. Secretary Hoover, who 
was the guiding spirit of the entire proceedings, expressed 
complete satisfaction with the accomplishment of the con- 
ference, in view of the fact that it was not a legislative body 
and its influence is to be measured only by the extent of the 
general acceptance of its recommendations. President Hard- 
ing also declared himself well pleased with the results. 


Report of Committee on Emergency 
Measures in Transportation 


The transportation committee reported as follows: 

As to the facts of unemployment in railroad transportation 
service, the committee has had before it certain figures fur- 
nished to the committee on statistics by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and further figures prepared by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics and certain other figures filed with 
the committee by representatives of the employees and pre- 
pared by the statistical bureau of the United States Railroad 
Labor Board. The Interstate Commerce Commission figures 
show, taking the average number of employees of Class I 
steam roads for the calendar years from 1916 to 1920, inclu- 
sive, that there was a steady increase in the number of 
employees during each of these years over the year preceding. 
Using only thousands and beginning with 1916, there were 
1,647,000 employees; in 1917 the number increased 86,000; 
in 1918 there was an increase of 105,000; in 1919 an increase 
of 70,000; and in 1920 another increase of 105,000; making 
the total number of employees for the year 1920, 2,012,000. 
During the first six months of 1920 there was unusual steadi- 
ness in employment, there being in January 2,000,105 em- 
ployees and in June, 2,056,381. 

During the six months the fluctuations above and below 
the average for the year did not exceed 50,000 on either side 
or a variation of only about 2% per cent above or below the 
average for the year. The number of employees increased 
very materially during July, August, September and October, 
1920, as during these months transportation was steadily on 
the increase, as shown by weekly freight car loadings. In 
November business began to fall off and the decrease was 
marked in December. During November and December rail- 
road employment began to decline. In January, 1921, there 
were 125,000 less men on the payroll than in January, 1920, 
and 250,000 less men than in June, 1920. The reduction of 
employees continued through February and March, 1921, 
and reached its peak in April, 1921, there being 128,000 less 
men on the payroll in February, 1921, than in January of 
that year; in March 83,000 less than in February; and in 
April 50,000 less than in March. In 1921 there were 410,000 
less men on the payroll than in April, 1920. There was a 
slight increase in the number of men on the payroll in May 
and June, 1921, as compared with April, 1921, May showing 
an increase of 33,000 over April, and June showing an in- 
crease of 11,000 over May; but even with these slight in- 
creases over April, 1921, June showed 470,000 less men on 
the payroll than June, 1920. 

The figures of the Interstate Commerce Commission give 
the number of men in totals but not classified, while the 
figures from the statistical bureau of the Railroad Board 
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showed the number out of employment by classes. The fig- 
ures submitted by the Labor Board, however, compare March, 
1921, with August, 1920. In considering comparison between 
these two dates it must be borne in mind that employment 
in the largest numerical group of railroad employees—that 
is, maintenance of way and unskilled labor forces—is prob- 
ably very near the minimum in the month of March and near 
the maximum in the month of August. 

Using these dates, the Railroad Labor Board figures show 
a little over 600,000 more men on the payrolls of the Class I 
roads in August, 1920, than in March, 1921. As the result 
of the months chosen, however, of the total number of men 
out of employment over one-half are embraced in the single 
group designated as maintenance of way and unskilled labor 
forces, there being a little over 307,000 less in March, 1921, 
than in August, 1920. 

In group 4, shop employees, there were over 135,000 more 
men on the payrolls in August, 1920, than in March, 1921. 
These two groups alone, therefore, represent over 70- per cent 
of the total amount of unemployment in railroad service, if 
March, 1921, and August, 1920, be taken as a basis of com- 
parison. The figures as between these two months further 
subdivided show that of section men alone there were over 
191,000 less employed in March, 1921, than in August, 1920. 
As these two months would, under normal conditjons, show 
nearly the maximum in the annual seasonal fluctuations of 
section forces, 600,000 less men on the payrolls on March, 
1921, as compared with August, 1920, reflects cumulative 
effects of unemployment due to the inevitable annual seasonal 
fluctuation in the number of section men and other unskilled 
labor forces, together with the further reduction in forces due 
to the present acute depression. Comparing, however, the 
same month in 1921 with 1920, the latest figures available, 
those for the month of June showed very nearly 500,000 
men off the payrolls in railroad service, this being nearly 
25 per cent of the total number employed in June, 1920. 

The figures above discussed are payroll figures and show, 
as stated, the number of men actually off the payrolls on 
the date on which the figures were gathered. This, of course, 
is not the full measure of unemployment. It rather reflects 
total unemployment with a consequent wiping out of the 
entire income from wages of those who have been dropped. 
We have to recognize frankly that there is a further degree 
of unemployment in railroad service as in other service, 
due to the fact that many employees are working only part 
time with a consequent diminution in income. In the rail- 
road service this partial unemployment in the shop crafts is 
brought about by the entire closing down of the shop for 
short periods or for certain days in the week while working 
the full day at other times. In the direct work of transpor- 
tation carried on by engine and trainmen, this partial unem- 
ployment is reflected in a different way, for while the reduc- 
tion in the volume of traffic would lay off a certain number 
of these employees, it also spreads the opportunity for em- 
ployment for those who remain more thinly among them so 
that all of those who remain in what is known as “pool 
service,” which embraces a large majority of those in direct 
transportation service, suffer diminished earnings through 
diminished opportunities for actual employment. 


CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Two very different elements enter into the causes of this 
present unemployment in railroad service. On the one hand, 
tens of thousands of engine, train, and yard men, and clerical 
and station forces are without employment and off the pay- 
rolls because the railroads have no work to offer them. By 
reason of the general stagnation of business, the work is not 
there to be done; and even if the railroads were fortunate 
enough to have on hand available funds, this would not 
create employment for the class of employees just referred 
to. But in the case of many classes of employees in the 
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maintenance of way and maintenance of equipment depart- 
ments, the situation is markedly different; the work is 
actually there and waiting to be done; and the reason that 
many of the employees who are now idle and earning nothing 
are not at work on the jobs that are there, is because of the 
financial inability of the railroads generally to undertake 
the work that is waiting. 

A very considerable amount of renewal and repair work 
in both the maintenance of way and the maintenance of 
equipment departments, that would under normal circum- 
stances have been done currently, has been steadily deferred 
because of lack of available funds to purchase supplies and 
to meet the payrolls for such work; and this deferring of 
work with its direct consequence of unemployment is still 
going on. The extent of it is indicated by figures prepared 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics. In June, 1920, the 
total number of “bad order cars’”—that is, cars out of service 
and awaiting repair or reconstruction—was 170,493. Their 
number remained practically stationary until the end of 1920, 
it having risen only to 182,000 in December of that year. 
As already stated business had fallen off sharply from Octo- 
ber to January. In January repair and construction work 
accordingly began to be deferred, and the number of bad 
order cars mounted steadily, until in June, 1921, it stood 
at the enormous number of 341,337. This postponement of 
repair work has continued until in September the number 
of bad order cars had mounted up to 374,087, which is 
nearly three times the proportion normally in bad order. 





ADVOCATE PASSAGE OF SENATE BILL 2337 


It ‘s, therefore, perfectly obvious that there is a large 
amount of work in railroad service actually ready and wait- 
ing to be started; and could be started as a practical and 
effective unemployment measure the moment funds become 
available to purchase supplies and re-employ the men now 
waiting idle and anxious at the gate. This committee, there- 
fore, recommends that this conference urge ppon Congress 
the immediate passage of a bill such as Senate Bill 2337, as 
a very obvious and direct means for the immediate reduction 
of unemployment in railroad service. The discretion now 
vested by law in the President should not be restricted, but 
inasmuch as the funding provided for in the plan proposed 
in that bill is here recommended as insuring relief to unem- 
ployment, it is suggested that it would not be inconsistent 
to make such funding conditioned, in proper cases, upon the 
expenditure of the funds in such channels as will increase 
employment. 

As the committee understands the bill referred to it is not 
a provision for a gift by the government to the carriers, as 
appears to be believed by many who are misinformed. Very 
few railway companies have been able to pay out of current 
earnings for additions and betterments chargeable to capital 
account. The compensation that the government agreed te 
pay for the use of the carriers’ properties was measured by 
their respective net railway operating incomes for the test 
period. It was, therefore, essentially current earnings. If 
the expenditures made by the government for additions and 
betterments chargeable to capital account are deducted from 
the compensation due to the carriers, the effect is to force 
payment for such items from current earnings. That neces- 
sarily depletes in important measure the funds that should 
be available for maintenance, and caused deductions in work- 
ing forces and undesirable deferring of needed maintenance 
work. This is reflected in the statistics of the bad order cars. 
If the government now funds the sums of money expended 
during the federal control for additions and betterments 
chargeable to capital account under proper security, it will 
simply do for the carriers in connection with these expendi- 
tures made by the government while it had full possession 
and control of the properties, that which is ordinarily done 
by the banker and the investor. ‘ 
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For that part of the unemployment amongst railroad em- 
ployees due to the general business depression, a very differ- 
ent type of remedy must be sought. The degree of employ- 
ment or unemployment in railroad service is peculiarly 
sensitive to general business conditions. Depression in any 
particular line of production or commerce immediately reflects 
itself in the volume of transportation derived from that 
source; and when a condition such as the present exists, with 
depression in most if not all lines of business, the resulting 
railroad unemployment bears a direct relation to the extent of 
the general depression. It is obvious, therefore, that any 
reduction. of the unemployment in the railroad service that is 
due entirely to the lack of demand for transportation can 
only be brought about to such extent and with such prompt- 
ness as there is a revival in business either in certain lines 
or in all lines. 

Increases in activity in road building and other forms of 
public construction work by the nation, states, and muni- 
cipalities will increase the demand for railroad transporta- 
tion and to that extent decrease unemployment in railroad 
service, and we assume that the ways and means to bring 
about the stimulation of this public construction work will 
be discussed in the reports of the special committees dealing 
with these topics. This committee, however, recommends that 
the conference also urge that all railroads that are in a con- 
dition to do so should at once increase their maintenance, 
repair, construction, and other kinds of work to the very 
fullest extent possible in order that the railroads themselves 
may contribute just as far as they can to increasing the 
opportunity of employment. 


Buyers’ STRIKE Must BE BROKEN 


This committee, however, fully appreciates that even if all 
forms of public work should be pushed to the limit, it would 
still only partially remedy the present unemployment in rail- 
road service. Nothing short of a general revival of business 
can stimulate the demand for transportation to an extent that 
would furnish re-employment to the various classes of rail- 
road employees who are now off the payroll and are waiting 
for the pick-up in transportation to furnish them again the 
opportunity to earn a livelihood. It seems, therefore, logical 
and proper for this committee to offer certain suggestions to 
the conference dealing with the reviving of industry in gen- 
eral. There can be no general resumption of business so long 
as the “buyers’ strike’ continues unabated. 

So long as the public restricts its purchasing to the mini- 
mum in the belief that later it can purchase at lower prices, 
or because of a vague fear that the future is uncertain and 
that it must husband its purchasing power against unforeseen 
developments, just so long will the present distressing de- 
pression not only continue but probably grow in volume and 
intensity. There can be no marked resumption of business 
and no appreciable start toward a restored prosperity unless 
and until we all face the future with courage and confidence 
and deliberately and consciously throw aside our present 
policy of postponing all except essential purchasing and 
begin to buy freely and generously. It is inevitable that our 
domestic conditions will feel the effect of that aftermath of 
the war which has prostrated Europe and destroyed the 
market which we had always had there, but the natural doubt 
and timidity as to the future which these conditions have 
created in the United States, has brought about a condition 
of acute distress in our domestic affairs which is now begin- 
ning clearly to show itself, with the certainty that it will 
rapidly spread unless we resolve that by conscious effort we 
will bring about such resumption of prosperity as we can. 

In the face of the present depressed conditions every indi- 
vidual should be willing to make some sacrifices for the gen- 
eral good in the same patriotic spirit as most of our citizens 
made them under the stimulus of war necessities. A patriotic 
and civic spirit in each individual is just as necessary for 
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the common good in time of peace as in time of war; and it 
should not be cast aside with the cessation of hostilities. 
We should, further, frankly recognize and assimilate the 
changed ideals, conditions, and attitudes of mind that were 
born of the war and that will persist. Our ideals of democ- 
racy and of liberty are the object of attack and assault in 
times of peace from enemies that are as dangerous and more 
insidious than an armed foe. We must meet such attacks 
with the same patriotic devotion and sacrifice that we would 
contribute to the support of our naval and military forces in 
time of war. It. should be further frankly recognized that 
any long continuance of the present situation is playing di- 
rectly and very effectively into the hands of these forces of 
demoralization. 

Although, even at the best we can expect, our domestic 
business conditions will inevitably reflect in some degree the 
general world prostration, and while we cannot hope by and 
of ourselves to restore the fullest measure of pre-war pros- 
perity, we could, if each of us individually would regard it 
as his duty and would determine without delay to “buy till 
it hurts,” create a condition of business which compared with 
the present would represent a marked degree of prosperity. 

The preliminary recommendations of the advisory com- 
mittee point out that manufacturing for stock and rotation 
of employees would each tend to alleviate the growing evil of 
unemployment. Producing for stock, wherever at all possible, 
would certainly tend to lessen unemployment, but it carries 
with it hazards and possibilities of loss to the individual 
producer. Rotation of labor forces would relieve those more 
acute cases of distress due to entire unemployment, but it 
merely distributes the burden of the present situation more 
widely amongst wage earners, increases partial unemploy- 
ment, and does not appreciably decrease the sum total of 
unemployment. It is unfair and would, therefore, probably 
be futile for the conference to appeal to the employing and 
wage working groups of the publie to assume voluntarily the 
risks or make the sacrifices involved in the remedial measures 
above referred to, if each of those in the other groups con- 
stituting the consuming public has an eye single for his own 
selfish interests and deliberately postpones, as far as he can, 
purchases he is in position to make, in the belief, if not in 
the hope, that by such action he can bring on a period of 
“bargain days” during which he can “stock up” much to his 
own advantage. 

The committee, therefore, recommends to the general body 
of the conference that it urge upon the public the policy of 
immediate general buying as a patriotic duty; that it formu- 
late a program to direct such buying, as far as it may be 
practicable, into the lines where unemployment is most seri- 
ous, and that it also formulate, or suggest, a program under 
which individual communities may create organizations to 
guard against the possibility of sellers taking advantage of 
the new activity of purchasers to push up prices or to make 
undue profits out of a movement involving much of indi- 
vidual sacrifice and growing out of a sense of patriotic duty. 


FARMERS NEED RELIEF 


In discussing the revival of business as it affects trans- 
portation service, we cannot lose sight of the fact that farmers 
represent some 40 per cent of the total population; that be- 
cause of the reduction in price of what farmers have to sell, 
as compared with what they have to buy, there is a very large 
proportion of them who are financially prostrated and whose 
purchasing power is reduced almost to the vanishing point. 
The farmer has borne an undue share of the burden of 
deflation; and until this large and important element of the 
public finds itself in better financial condition and able to 
come into the market as buyers, there cannot be a full 
resumption of business or of transportation activities. 

The committee, therefore, recommends and suggests that, 
if its recommendation for the resumption of buying be adopted 
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by the conference and a plan devised to direct such buying, 
special effort be made to direct such buying in a way that 
will bring relief to the fullest extent possible to the farming 
interests. 

The report was signed by E. E. Clark, former chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission; Charles H. Mark- 
ham, president of the Illinois Central; Raymond A. Pearson, 
president, Iowa State College of Agriculture; Charles P. 
Neill, manager of the Bureau of Information of the South- 
eastern Railways. 


W. S. CARTER ON SENATE BILL 2337 


W. S. Carter, president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, concurred in the report with the 
inclusion of the following: 

“Inasmuch as this conference has been called by the Presi- 
dent for the sole purpose of relieving unemployment, we 
also recommend that in the disbursement of the funds ad- 
vanced to the railroads, as provided in Senate Bill 2337, 
the railroads should be required to devote practically the 
entire sum so appropriated to the purchase of labor and 
material for maintenance of way and structures and for 
maintenance of equipment, and that the maintenance of 
equipment be performed in the shops of the railroads to 
their capacity, thus insuring the expenditure of the money 
so appropriated in the re-employment of railroad labor.” 

A copy of an argument and brief presented by W. S. 
Carter in support of his amendment to the report was also 
made public. Mr. Carter said he found it to be the belief 
of every other member of the committee that if $500,000,000 
could be immediately advanced to the railroads they would 


immediately expend it in undertakings that would promptly’ 


restore to their former positions a great number of railroad 
employees now out of employment, but he took the position 
that the Senate bill “covers only additions and betterments 
chargeable to capital account,” from which he argued that 
as “it has never been the general policy of railroads to use 
any money affecting their capital to repair cars and loco- 
motives,” they would use very little of it to employ labor 
but “probably would follow the past practice in the disburse- 
ment of money properly chargeable to capital account and 
would pay deferred interest, deferred dividends and other 
deferred obligations.” 

He said that the railroads would not employ additional 
men except as traffic increases require it and increased earn- 
ings warrant increased expenditures for maintenance and, 
therefore, he doubted whether the passage of the Senate bill 
would relieve to any noticeable extent the present unemploy- 
ment unless it was required as a condition. He quoted from 
a letter from the president of a railroad that had received 
$3,000,000 in settlement of its accounts with the Railroad 
Administration to his stockholders announcing that it had 
enabled the directors to declare dividends out of the earnings 
of the years 1918 and 1919 and, Mr. Carter said, $1,774,360 
of the amount was so used. He also quoted from a summary 
of advance suggestions made by the Economic Advisory 
Committee to the conference, which said that ‘a condition 
should be attached that would make such funds immediately 
available in greater part only for new construction, repairs 
and outlays that would increase the demand of the railroads 
for labor and materials and thus augment general employ- 
ment and revive industry.” 

Mr. Carter also insisted that the use of the money should 
. be restricted to give relief to railroad workers, and not ex- 
pended for work in outside shops. He assumed that if no 
conditions were attached a large proportion of any expenses 
incurred by the railroads in renewal of and repairs to track 
would be devoted to the purchase of rails, spikes and 
ties and that the proportion that would probably go to 
the employment of track labor would in most instances be 


delayed. 
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Report of Manufactures Committee 


Seven members of the committee on permanent measures 
in manufactures presented a report declaring that “whereas 
transportation is a great factor affecting every community, 
every condition of life, and every occupation, therefore we 
respectfully urge immediate consideration and action respect- 
ing conditions existing in the operation of the American 
transportation systems which obstruct the improvement of 
general business conditions.” The committee, therefore, 
strongly advocated that the conference recommend, as a 
means of permanently bettering the existing situation: 

1. (a) The prompt passage of the measure funding the 
obligations of the railroads for advances of money by the 
government for additions and betterments made by it during 
the period of its operation of the roads. These expenditures 
were capital charges and would not have been undertaken 
by the roads without previous provision for the supply of 
funds, a provision now impossible for them to make in the 
present market. 

(b) The facilitation and expedition of payment of un- 
settled government obligations to the railroads, grown out 
of its rental obligations. This rental was a substitute for 
the income of the railroads and is the source from which 
they meet their current obligations. These measures are 
demanded by ordinary business fairness. They would 
strengthen the credit of the roads and place them in funds; 
making possible the payment of their supply bills, and their 
physical rehabilitation; give additional employment to labor 
and greatly benefit the public. 

2. That the functions now performed by the Railroad 
Labor Board be transferred to the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission in order that the dual control which establishes rates 


through one body and requires another to regulate the terms 
of the largest item of expenditure shall end, and opportunity 
be given for the reduction of operating expense to be imme- 
diately reflected in decreased cost of transportation for the 
public good. . 

3. That the Adamson act, enacted under circumstances 
disapproved by the American public, be repealed as an initial 
step in the reduction of artificial and uneconomic costs im- 
posed upon the shipping public by law. 

4. That while we recognize no. business can permanently 
operate at a loss, we believe every employer should join with 
every employee in the endeavor to eliminate every discover- 
able waste and inefficiency from production, transportation, . 
and distribution which is practically removable, and every 
element in our citizenship should frankly set its face against 
any group, whether in agriculture, business, labor or trans- 
portation that selfishly undertakes to resist necessary economic 
adjustment in any narrow endeavor to protect its personal 
interests at the expense of the permanent betterment of our 
national life. 

This report was signed by J. A. Campbell, Wm. M. Butler, 
John E. Edgerton, A. L. Humphrey, W. H. Stackhouse, 
J. A. Penton, and T. P. Hinman. 


Minority Report of Manufactures Committee 


A minority of the members of the committee on permanent 
measures by manufacturers dissented from the conclusions 
and decisions reached by the majority, and submitted for 
consideration a brief statement of the reasons. 

On the recommendation for the repeal of the Adamson 
law, the report said that wholly apart from, independent of 
and prior to the decisions of the Supreme Court declaring 
the Adamson law constitutional and before its provisions 
were put into operation by railroad managements, a voluntary 
agreement had been reached between the presidents of the 
railroad companies and the chief executive officers of the 
railroad brotherhoods by which the eight-hour day was estab- 
lished in the railroad service, and that the recommendation 
for the repeal of the Adamson law can only be interpreted 
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as an effort to break down the principle of the eight-hour 
workday. 

The report continued in part: 

The proposal of the committee majority for the abolition 
of the Railway Labor Board established under the Esch- 
Cummins law upon which labor has or is supposed to have 
representation of persons of their own choosing, would re- 
‘move the only responsible governmental agency to which the 
workers may present for consideration and action their claims 
relating to wages and conditions of employment. 

While we agree with the declaration that waste in industry 
and transportation (more than 50 per cent of which has, by 
competent engineers, been allocated to capital and manage- 
ment) should be eliminated and that co-operation of workers 
and management is necessary to accomplish this purpose, the 
attempt of the majority of the committee to place the wage 
earners of our country, human beings, in the same categorical 
position as “business” and “transportation” is based upon 
the assumption that men and women, human beings, are in 
the same category as commodities or articles of commerce to 
be weighed, measured, bought and sold in the same manner 
as commodities or articles of commerce. 

The statement by the author of the resolution was that 
this conference and the citizenship of the country should 
condemn and denounce any resistance on the part of railroad 
employees—the men engaged in the railroad service—should 
they resist wage reductions. From this we most emphatically 
dissent. 

The statement of the committee majority that “every ele- 
ment in our citizenship should frankly set its face against 
any group whether in agriculture, business, labor, or trans- 
portation that selfishly undertakes to resist necessary eco- 
nomic adjustment in any narrow endeavor to protect its 
personal interests at the expense of the permanent betterment 
of our national life’ is vague and indefinite but evidently 
is intended to imply that the workers (mistakenly called 
“labor”) are seeking selfishly to promote their interests by 
narrow endeavor. 

We dissent from this point. 

Every thinking person, freed from purely selfish gain, 
understands that reduction of the earning power of the work- 
ing people is most injurious to the whole people, economically, 
industrially, commercially and socially. 

On sections a and b of recommendation No. 1 relating to 
the settlement of the financial relationship between the gov- 
ernment and the railroads, we sustain the declaration of the 
general conference adopted on this subject at its meeting 
October 11, with the distinct understanding and conditional 
upon the adoption of the minority report of the transportation 
committee signed by W. S. Carter. 

We further recommend the following addition to the mi- 
nority report of Mr. Carter: “That any railroad company 
which fails or refuses to abide by the decisions and regula- 
tions of the Railroad Labor Board and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall not participate in the funds provided 
for in Senate Bill 2337.” 

This was signed by Samuel Gompers, Sara A. Conboy and 
Roy Dickinson. 

The manufactures committee also recommended a sub- 
stantial reduction in the operating expenses of the federal 
government, the prompt enactment by Congress of a law free 
from ambiguity providing for a substantial downward re- 
vision of taxes, and the early passage of a satisfactory and 
adequate revenue and tariff bill. 


Other Reports 


The committee on agriculture presented a report which 
was adopted, stating that 50 per cent of the earnings of the 
railroads are derived from agriculture and declaring that 
“railroad freight rates on commodities to and from the farms 
must be substantially reduced without delay.” The report 
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also declared that all prices and wages should be so adjusted 
that normal relations may be re-established and the purchas- 
ing power of the farmers may be restored. 


Car SUPPLY AND FUEL 


The Committee on Emergency Measures in Mining pre- 
sented the following recommendations pertaining to car 
supply: 

1. As our bituminous coal deposits are ample and the 
developed mine capacity is far in excess of the country’s 
bituminous coal requirements, therefore safeguarding the 
public’s coal supply is mainly a question of car supply and 
transportation. 

2. As the preferential car supply was permitted to exercise 
its evil influence in 1920 with most disastrous results to our 
people, your committee respectfully recommends that the 
Esch-Cummins act be hereafter rigidly enforced to the end 
that there shall be no preferential use or assignment of rail- 
road cars in the coal industry. This practice has been con- 
demned as an evil by the Fuel Administration in 1918, by 
the Presidential Coal Commission in 1920, and is prohibited 
by the Esch-Cummins law, all recognizing that it results in 
reducing coal costs to users of the preferential fuel cars only, 
and thereby unduly increases the cost of coal to the remainder 
of the coal consuming public who do not enjoy the use of the 
preferential car. It has the further baleful effect of increas- 
ing both unemployment and irregularity of employment at 
the mines not enjoying the use of the preferential fuel cars; 
all resulting in the unnecessary pyramiding of coal costs upon 
all coal consumers. 

3. As an aid to present unemployment, as a substitute for 
the assigned car and to avert the peak load at bituminous 
coal mines, your committee therefore further recommends 
that this conference memorialize the committee of railroad 
executives and ask that they gradually accumulate and main- 
tain along their lines of railway throughout this country a 
quantity of bituminous coal sufficient to take ‘care of their 
requirements for a period of at least five months, as that 
quantity should provide for their requirements over any 
reasonable emergency that may arise, and permit the remain- 
ing fuel consumers to fully employ our transportation 
facilities. 

4. Your committee further recommends that this confer- 
ence memorialize Congress to the effect that the railroads be 
paid all monies now owing them by the federal government. 

5. Your committee further recommends that the per diem 


charge made by railroads for cars used off their lines be ma- 


terially increased and enough so as to insure their prompt 
return to the owning railroad, thereby materially increasing 
transportation facilities. 

This was a unanimous report of the committee but was 
not acted upon by the conference, it was stated, because of 
a dissent within the organization committee on the statement 
regarding assigned cars. This committee did not recommend 
reductions in the freight rates on coal. 


UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


The Committee on Unemployment Statistics recommended 
among other things: 

That the present practice of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of collecting from manufacturing concerns as of the fifteenth 
of each month data concerning the number of employees on 
payrolls and the amount of their earnings and of publishing 
monthly indices of the changes therein be extended to cover 
transportation, trade and mining and quarrying. That in 
getting the data concerning the state of employment in min- 
ing and quarrying the Bureau of Labor Statistics collaborate 
with the U. S. Geological Survey. That in getting data con- 
cerning the state of employment in railroad transportation, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics collaborate with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
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The committee also recommended that an inter-depart- 
mental committee be constituted to consider means of extend- 
ing and improving employment and unemployment statistics 
and of co-ordinating the informational service of local, state 
and federal agencies. 

The report was adopted by the conference. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND BUSINESS CYCLES 


The committee on public works submitted a report includ- 
ing a general discussion of unemployment and _ business 
cycles, stating that the work of the unemployment conference 
is not complete until it has provided for a thorough study 
of the problem as to whether we are helpless to prevent the 
periodical recurrence of periods of business depression, or 
at least to reduce their intensity and duration. This report 
pointed out that the business cycle is marked by peak periods 
of boom between valleys of depression and unemployment 
and that the most helpful way to check the losses and misery 
of depression is to check the feverish extremes of “prosperity.” 

If all branches of our public works and the construction 
work of our public utilities, including the railways, would 
systematically put aside financial reserves to be provided in 
times of prosperity for the deliberate purpose of improvement 
and expansion in times of depression, the report said, it 
would not only greatly decrease the depth of depressions, 
but would at the same time diminish the height of booms. 
A reserve of but 10 per cent of the average annual construc- 
tion for this purpose would almost iron out the fluctuations 
in employment. The committee also reported that the leader- 
ship of the federal government in expanding its public works 
during periods of depression and contracting execution in 
periods of active industry would accomplish a great deal to 
stabilize conditions and would require no great change from 
existing procedure. 

The chief remaining step, the report said, is to choose a 
period of intensive execution to synchronize with major pe- 
riods of industrial depression. Certain works of the federal 
government, such as reclamation, flood prevention, river and 
harbor work, and roads and public buildings were declared 
to be peculiarly constituted for consideration as large under- 
takings covering a long period and capable of elasticity of 
execution to synchronize with cycles of business depression. 
The committee on public roads urged upon Congress the 
importance of at once making a liberal appropriation for 
road building and the states to carry on their share of the 
work, 


An APPEAL TO EMPLOYERS 


A statement by employer members of the conference was 
read, appealing to employers throughout the country to sup- 
port the immediate program adopted by the conference as a 
means of practically ameliorating the existing situation. The 
statement said in part: 

We do not think our fellow citizens sufficiently appreciate 
the value of the insistence of the President and the Secretary 
of Commerce that neither government relief nor public doles 
shall be considered as a means of meeting unemployment. 

The plans upon which the conference have agreed are 
practical forward steps. But as employers, conscious of a 
high social responsibility, impelled alike by considerations 
of intelligent self-interest and public obligation to restore the 
employing power of productive enterprise, we do not believe 
our situation can be permanently improved until some of its 
chief causes are frankly recognized and squarely faced. Our 
prime difficulty is a high and unbalanced cost of production 
which is keeping goods and services beyond the buying power 
of consumers. That condition cannot be bettered until each 
of us recognizes it as a fact and does his part, individually 
and collectively, to restore a free exchange of commodities 
and services upon such terms that we may reciprocally absorb 
each others products. 

Wages rose more slowly than prices during the war. Since 
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then wholesale prices have declined more rapidly than wages, 
and in the great field of foodstuff production farm products 
have declined more rapidly than the things for which they 
are exchanged, while fuel, transportation, and some construc- 
tion costs are still predicated upon wartime costs. Costs in 
these fields of human activity are more greatly out of line 
than in any other and the effect is plainly felt in all our 
inter-dependent social transactions. The drastic economic 
adjustment through which we must pass in establishing new 
prices and values for goods and services knows no favorites. 
Employers and employees, manufacturers, merchants, dis- 
tributors, transporters, all must meet them. For neither com- 
modity prices nor wage rates can be maintained above the 
natural economic level. 

Following this President Gompers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor addressed the conference, saying that he 
had been gratified at the spirit manifested in the conference, 
although he regretted that the same spirit was not present in 
the committee of which he was a member. He said he was 
sure the work of the conference would be helpful in promot- 
ing an early emergence from the acute unemployment situ- 
ation and that labor is willing to co-operate in carrying its 
program. 


A SuccessFuL CoNSUMMATION 


Mr. Hoover made a brief concluding speech, saying the 
primary purpose had been to get a plan which “without call- 
ing on the public purse would carry the country through the 
next winter and into seas less rough’”’ and expressing grati- 
fication that the plan had been so willingly accepted by a 
large part of the country, as indicated by the many com- 
munications already received. The problem, he said, is 
mainly one for voluntary organization and success depends 
on the co-operation of industry and civic bodies. He referred 
to the successful consummation of the conference as “mark- 
ing a milestone in social progress” and pointed out that it 
was the first one held in Washington since the war in which 
extremes in social thought had been brouyht together and 
parted in good will after agreeing on every major issue. 

The announcement of the members of the standing com- 
mittee was made on Monday. It includes C. H. Markham, 
president of the Illinois Central, and E. E. Clark, former 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is 
to appoint sub-committees for further report including such 
committees of service to the present emergency as may be 
required, a committee on construction development and a 
committee on investigation of remedial measures for reducing 
intermittent and seasonal employment. 
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Meeting of Public Utility Commissioners at Atlanta 


Will Ask Congress to Define and Limit Power of I. C. C. in 
Regulation of Intrastate Rates 


HE NATIONAL AssocIATION of Railway and Utilities 
T Commissioners completed its annual meeting at At- 
lanta, Ga., Friday, October 14, after having passed 
resolutions putting the meeting on record as favoring imme- 
diate legislation by Congress to define and limit the power of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as to intrastate rates. 
The resolutions further expressed the commissioners’ opinion 
that the group plan of making rates as prescribed in Section 
15a of the Interstate Commerce Act was “uneconomic and 
unsound.” 
These resolutions were passed after a lively discussion, in 
which the opinions of those present, as expressed in the reso- 
lutions, were brought out in rather unmistakable terms. 


Resolution Asks Congress to Define and 
Limit I.C.C. Rate Making Powers 


The report of the meeting appeared in part in last week’s 
Railway Age in the article on page 723 and following pages. 
entitled, ‘““Debate Federal Versus State Regulatory Powers.” 
The resolutions were formulated by the committee on state 
and federal legislation, the report of which was given last 
week. The resolutions were in part as follows: 


Whereas the Interstate Commerce Commission, under authori- 
ty claimed to have been conferred upon it by the Transportation 
Act of 1920, has made orders advancing railroad rates applicable 
to intrastate transportation in 24 states, in disregard of state laws 
and orders of state commissions, and has instituted investigations, 
upon the petition of carriers, which are now in progress, looking 


towards the advancing of railroad rates and express rates in 
several other states, and 
Whereas Section 15-a of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 


amended by the Transportation Act, provides that the commission, 
under the group plan of rate-making, contained in said section, 
shall fix an aggregate value of all lines within each rate group, 
and shall make rates that will yield an aggregate fixed return on 
such aggregate. value, and 

Whereas, under such group plan, the worthless roads of the 
country, ill-considered ventures, duplicated lines, speculative enter- 
prises, and roads that have served their useful purpose and out- 
lived the industries which once justified their construction, are 
valued with the good, and the good roads are given the right to 
earn upon their own value and also upon the value attributed to 
such worthless roads, which cannot earn because they perform no 
sufficiently useful service in the actual movement of traffic to 
enable them to earn, and 

Whereas the group plan, if carried out, will necessarily enable 
some carriers, in the exact words of said Section 15-a,- “to re- 
ceive a net railway operating income substantially and unreason- 
ably in excess of a fair return upon the value of their railway 
property,” and 
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Whereas the Interstate Commerce Commission has attempted to 
make rates according to said group plan, and has asserted the 
power, under said plan, to raise rates within one state to meet 
deficits in earnings incurred in other states, and 

Whereas unjust and unreasonable rates have thereby been im- 
posed upon the public, and 

Whereas the people of the several states, under the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, as interpreted and administered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, have been deprived of 
their’ accustomed powers of self-government. 

Therefore, be it resolved: That we urge upon Congress imme- 
diate legislation, at the present session, which shall so amend the 
Interstate Commerce Act as clearly to define and limit the power 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, so that no intrastate 
rate may be changed or set aside without proof by competent 
evidence, and upon findings of fact made, that the same is non- 
compensatory and injures a person or persons, or a locality or 
localities, engaged in interstate commerce to such an extent as 
seriously to diminish the business of such person or persons, or 
seriously to retard the growth and development of such locality 
or localities, and 

Resolved further: That it is the sense of this Association that 
the group plan of making rates, prescribed by said Section 15-a, 
is uneconomic and unsound, and that the attempt, under its pro- 
visions, to produce returns upon roads that are unable to earn re- 
turns themselves, has placed an unjust burden upon the business of 
the nation, from which it should be relieved by the immediate 
repeal of said Section 15-a, and 

Resolved further: That, as an aid in the construction of the 
Interstate Commerce Act by the commission and the courts, 
Congress is requested to incorporate in such amendments amenda- 
tory legislation, a declaration of the purpose of Congress to 
recognize the right of the several states to exercise full and final 
jurisdiction over all rates for intrastate transportation which do 
not injure persons or localities engaged in interstate commerce, 
in the manner aforesaid. 


Resolution Relating to Amendment of Valuation Act 


Whereas there are now pending in the House and Senate of the 
National Congress bills introduced by Congressman Sweet and 
Senator Cummins respectively, each to amend Section 19-a of the 
Interstate Commerce Act (which section is commonly referred 
to as the Valuation Act) so that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall not be required to include in its valuations of rail- 
road properties any estimates of hypothetical damages for present 
cost of condemnation and damage in excess of present value, or 
original cost, of railroad lands, . . . 

Therefore, be it resolved: That this Association urges the 
prompt passage of the proposed amendment as an act of plain 
justice to the public. 


Resolution Relating to Car Service 


Whereas it is impracticable for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to attempt to supervise the distribution of cars as between 
individual shippers throughout the United States, and 

Whereas there should be some governmental authority within 
reasonable reach to which appeal can be made to require equitable 
distribution of cars without regard to whether the same are to be 
used for shipments interstate or intrastate, 

Therefore, be it resolved: That Congress be respectfully urged 
to amend the Interstate Commerce Act in such way that the 
regulatory authorities of the states may make reasonable orders 
and. regulations, not in conflict with federal law, or with lawful 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission, requiring cars 
within the respective borders of such states to be equitably dis- 
tributed to shippers desiring same, without regard to whether 
they are desired for use in shipments that are interstate, or intra- 
state. 


Resolution Relating to Certificates of 


Convenience and Necessity 


Whereas by the Transportation Act of 1920, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was, in terms, given exclusive authority 
to grant certificates of convenience and necessity for construction 
and abandonment, not only of railroad lines which are interstate 
in character, but of railroad lines lying, or to be constructed, 
wholly within one state, and 

Whereas the Federal Government ought not to undertake to 
authorize state railroads engaged in intrastate transportation, 
which have often been constructed, in part, by public aid from 
the State or sub-divisions thereof, to abandon intrastate operation 
without authority from the State. 

Therefore, be it resolved: That Congress be respectfully urged 
to amend the existing law so that certificates of convenience and 
necessity granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
not purport to relieve the carriers obtaining the same from con- 
forming to the laws of the states with respect to construction and 
operation within the states for intrastate transportation, or with 
respect to the abandonment of such transportation. 
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Committee Reports 


Some of the committee reports presented at the meeting 
were given in abstract form in last week’s Railway Age. 
Other reports of interest to Railway Age readers were those 
of the committees on railway rates, on valuation and on car 
service. 


Report of Committee on Railway Rates 


The report of the committee on railway rates reviewed 
briefly the hearings in the Western Grain Rates case, deci- 
sion of the I. C. C. in which is expected shortly, and the 
decision in the Live Stock case. Continuing, it referred to 
the lack of power of the state commissioners over intrastate 
rates as follows: 


The main subject of interest in rate making the last year has 
been the boundaries of the jurisdiction over intrastate rates as 
between the Interstate Commerce Commission proceeding under 
the Transportation Act and the various state commissions. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has assumed jurisdiction over 
sO many intrastate rate tariffs that not much authority has been 
left to the state commissions. As long as this condition continues 
there is not much room for functioning through the state com- 
missions. That the result is highly unsatisfactory to the state 
commissions and the shippers, and presumably to the I. C. C 
is recognized. Only the carriers seem to be pleased because their 
campaign of many years to cripple the state commissions and 
concentrate the authority over all rates, state and interstate, in 
the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission where the ma- 
chinery would be so clogged that readjustment would be prac- 
tically impossible, appears to have met with some success. 

Most of the state commissions are marking time. They are so 
fettered with orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
injunctions of the federal courts that until the law is defined by 
the Supreme Court or Congress acts, their ability to serve the 
states in the matter of intrastate rates is very limited. 


NEED FOR UNIFORMITY IN INTRASTATE RATES 


The committee also discussed the need for uniformity of 
intrastate rates in states similarly situated: 


One of the principal things that the states, particularly the 
western and southern states, ought to consider is the need for 
greater adjustment in the intrastate rate schedules of those states 
whose business is performed under substantially similar condi- 
tions. One of the most telling criticisms made against state 
regulation, and the hardest criticism to answer, is the disparity 
in many instances in the rate levels in states where transportation 
conditions are somewhat similar. It could be pointed out that 
similar disparity exists in interstate rates but as it is state regula- 
tion that is under fire your chairman calls your attention to this 
subject with his earnest suggestion that it be given most careful 
thought by the members of this association. 

It is realized that in many states statutory rates affect the 
power of the commissions to adjust inconsistencies but neverthe- 
less it is our judgment that the state commissions will take the 


. longest step toward strengthening themselves if they will work 


together in an attempt to harmonize conflicting state levels where 
the transportation conditions are substantially similar. I think 
that this association could render no greater service than to use 
its best efforts in this direction and that this convention should 
give this phase of the subject its most careful consideration. 


Motor TrucK TRANSPORTATION. 


One of the recent developments that must be given earnest con- 
sideration by the state commissions is the competition with rail- 
roads on I. c. 1. short hauls by motor trucks. As the highways of 
the. country improve and the motor truck becomes more and 
more a permanent part of our economic machinery the tendency 
is to move merchandise, household goods and other forms of 
traffic by truck instead of by rail. There will be much work for 
the state commissions to do in the future along this line. If the 
movement by traffic by truck is an economic advantage it has 
doubtless come to stay and will be extended in the future. If, 
on the other hand, this movement has been induced bv freight 
rates higher than they should be, and particularly under those 
scales of rates where the short haul rates are abonrmally high, 
then there is an opportunity for the state commissions to function 
through a readjustment of such rates. There has heen a tendency 
in recent years to apply very high rates to short haul traffic. 
The application of such scales together with the percentage in- 
pein in rates has resulted in bringing about the situation dis- 
cussed, 

The report is signed by C. M. Reed, Kansas Public Utilities 
Commission, Chairman. 











October 22, 1921 


Report of Valuation Committee 


The committee on valuation began its report with a tribute 
to Charles A. Prouty, late director of Valuation of the I. C. C. 
With reference to the present progress of the valuation work 
the report quoted a letter from C. F. Staples, acting director 
of the Bureau of Valuation. This letter said in part: 


Engineering Section: The field work in all branches has been com- 
pleted for some time, except in the Eastern district, where we concluded 
field work during the month of June. This narrows the engineering work 
down to that of the office, where our energies are now concentrated upon 
the application of prices and the writing of reports. On June 30th, last, 
the engineers had submitted to this office reports covering 111,682 miles 
of main line, representing the properties of some 425 carriers. While 
many of these are small properties, quite a number of the larger lines are 
represented. At present we are making special efforts to cover all roads 
of five hundred miles or more, and will continue to do so until reports 
are received on all the larger carriers. The work of compiling reports is 
well organized and good results are expected. 

Land Section: The field work of this section is practically complete 
except for terminals, in all except the Eastern district. In that district, 
owing to the extreme density of the larger lines, the work will continue 
for some time. Our field forces on July 1 were reduced to 25 per cent of 
the former personnel. This section is slightly behind the engineers in the 
submission of land reports, but the work is in the main well abreast of 
the other. 

Accounting Sections: The accounting field work will be concluded by 
December 31, 1921, and the field forces disbanded. The only work then 
remaining to be done will be the compilation of accounting reports. 

Tentative Valuation Reports: The work of preparing these reports is 
proceeding rapidly and many additional tentative valuations have been sent 
out during the past 60 days. These reports include a final value as well 
as figures showing the excess cost of acquisition of lands. 

In case of the fifty-six tentative valuation reports issued prior to the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Kansas City Southern case, the 
Commission has issued supplemental tentative valuation reports covering 
a final value and the excess cost figures. Tentative valuation reports have 
been prepared and served upon 190 of the 1,966 corporations, which in- 
cludes 151 independent carriers and 39 subsidiaries. The main line mileage 
for these carriers is 26,553. 

The corps of analysts is preparing additional tentative valuation reports 
as rapidly as conditions permit. 


The report of the committee followed with various refer- 
ences and opinions of the Valuation Committee relative to 
the procedure adopted by the commission in such matters as 
present cost of condemnation, original cost, appreciation and 
depreciation, etc. Reference was also made to the efforts of 
the utility commissioners’ association to procure an amend- 
ment of the valuation act to relieve the I. C. C. from the 
obligation to include in its valuations its estimate of the 
“present cost of condemnation and damages in excess of 
original cost or present value” of lands. 


Committee on Car Service 


C. B. Aitchison, of the Interstate Commerce Committee, 
and chairman of the Committee on Car Service and Demur- 
rage, did not attend the Atlanta meeting. He, however, sent 
a letter in which, among others, the following points were 
brought out: 


The enforcement of equitable rules for the distribution of in- 
adequate supplies of equipment has become of increasing im- 

ortance as periods of car shortage have succeeded each other. 

he margin between the volume of traffic which causes a com- 
plete surplus of equipment or an acute car shortage is always 
relatively small. Seasonal and periodic depressions or expansions 
of business activity, it is to be expected, will make recurring con- 
ditions of car surpluses and car shortages for a considerable time 
to come. The problems in times of car shortage are to mitigate 
the effects of the deficiency in equipment, and to insure equal op- 
portunity to all users. 

But by what test is equality in opportunity to be measured? 
The two principal proposals are: (1) past performance and 
potential productive capacity, and (2) immediate ability to ship. 
Other tests have been proposed, such as distribution primarily to 
growers or those who have purchased from growers, but the 
principal bases suggested are those indicated. Shall distribution 
be on the basis of the past and future, or on the basis of the 
present, disregarding the past and future? These questions are 
pressing toward a determination. In the formulation of such 
rules, the general good of the service, in the broadest sense of 
the term, is to be given great weight. This is but another way 
of expressing the desire for equality of treatment, and recognizes 
that besides the immediate claimants for cars, other shippers have 
rights which can be preserved only by the adoption of rules which 
will result in obtaining the greatest possible amount of movement 
in the aggregate. The shippers who are affected, aside from the 
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immediate claiments, may be, and often are, located at far distant 
points, and even upon other lines. 

Car distribution rules, like other rules laid down by law, are . 
often stretched and violated. As an incident to the formulation of 
any code of distribution rules, it is desirable that the tests pro- 
posed shall be such that the basic facts can be readily examined: 
and cases of discrimination and preference may be ascertained and 
punished with a fair degree of certainty. The basis, therefare, 
should not be one which is solely or peculiarly within the knowl- 
edge or possession of the shipper, impossible of verification by 
the carriers, commissions or courts. Any system of ratings 
which is dependent upon reports of facts solely within the knowl- 
edge and control of the shippers affords the opportunity to ob- 
tain inflated ratings, and puts the honest shipper at a serious 
disadvantage in comparison with his dishonest competitor. 

Another minor consideration of some importance, is that the 
rating system proposed shall be based on normal operating condi- 
tions and traffic, rather than the maximum of achievement or 
demand. When it is considered that the bituminous coal mine 
ratings have at times been based on an aggregate of 19,000,000 
tons capacity per week, which is taken as 100 per cent in measur- 
ing car supply, while the maximum amount ever produced slightly 
exceeded 13,000,000 tons, it is apparent that the manner of state- - 
ment of relative ratings may give a wholly misleading idea as to 
the character of the service in fact afforded. 


Mr. Aitchison here referred to the bad order car situation, 
to the needs of the railroads in general for new equipment, 
new facilities, etc. Continuing, he said: 

An unduly large increase in permanent improvements will mean 
unnecessarily high costs; so in the interest of conservation, a 
proper balance must be maintained in order that large sums of 
capital expenditure will not remain idle longer than sound policy 
requires. Such effective co-operation between carriers as will in- 
sure the maximum service from the available equipment is, there- 


fore, emphatically necessary to economical management, and very 
properly be demanded. 


Other Business 

The association voted to meet next year at Detroit, Mich., 
on September 26. With reference to the list of officers elected 
for the ensuing year, there was an error in the names as 
given in last week’s Railway Age. The secretary’s name 
should have been given as James B. Walker, who is secre- 
tary also of the New York Transit Commission. Leroy S. 
Boyd of Washington, D. C., was elected assistant secretary. 
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Freight Car Loading 


HERE was a reduction of over 5,000 cars in the freight 
= car loading during the week ending October 8 as com- 
pared with the previous week, which set a new high 
record for the year. The total was 895,740, as compared 
with 1,011,666 in the corresponding week of 1920 and 
982,171 in 1919. The decreases were in grain and grain 
products, of which the loading was 53,964 cars; in forest 
products, 49,459; ore, 25,702, and merchandise and miscel- 
laneous freight, while there were increases in live stock, 
34,073; coal, 180,339, and coke, 6,054. The loading of grain 
and livestock was, however, greater than for the correspond- 
ing week of 1920. 
Except for the Allegheny and Southern districts, de- 
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from October 1 to October 8 averaged 142,970, a decrease of 
29,450. Of the total 31,020 were box cars and 82,525 
were coal cars. There were also scattering shortages amount- 
ing to 5,237. 

The Car Service Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation reports that the loading of fruits and vegetables in 
September in California, Colorado and the Northwestern 
states was 60 per cent in excess of last year. Including Michi- 
gan and New York, the total was 45,324 cars, an increase 
of 10,500 cars over last year. This has necessitated special 
attention to the handling of refrigerator cars and ventilated 
box cars. The loading in the West for the first week of Octo- 
ber averaged 150 per cent in excess of last year and the 
month’s loading will exceed September by a wide margin. 
All of this must be accomplished with less cars than a year 








REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
Summary—aAll Districts, Comparison of Totals, This Year, Last Year, Two Years Ago, for Week Ended Saturday, October 1, 1921 


Grain 
and Live Forest 
Districts Year. grain stock Coal Coke products Ore 
products 
PE. dawewuseans 1921 8,354 3.107 46,340 1,610 4,608 1,651 
192 6,240 2,632 54,987 3.714 7,331 11,444 
Allegheny 1921 128 3.468 49,616 2.587 2,850 5,380 
192% 2,533 3,199 61,788 6,696 3,267 14,593 
Pocahontas ........ 1921 283 312 22.567 184 1,200 97 
1920 147 286 24,129 927 1,826 239 
eee ee 1921 4,115 1,982 22,454 391 .15,488 296 
1920 3,374 2,545 24,788 1,249 19.572 2,980 
Northwestern ...... 1921 19,252 8.403 9,934 $02 12,005 17,363 
1920 15,101 9.541 12,113 1,606 15.092 45,023 
Central Western.... 1921 17,150 12,596 22,250 211 + 6,775 719 
- 1920 11,834 12,820 26,005 451 7,126 3,452 
Southwestern: ...... 1921 4,793 3,000 5.444 130 6.540 887 
1926 4,403 2,360 6,088 147 7,871 727 
Total all roads..... 1921 57,075 32,868 178,005 5,615 49.466 26,393 
1920 43,632 33,383 209.898 14,790 62.085 78.458 
1919 43,789 36,043 214,511 13,438 63,186 46,233 
Deane, -enmenes..«-: Tie SBAGS « ocece  decgee | t00te weece *snis 
Decrease cumpared.. 1920 ..... 515 31,893 9,175 12,619 52,065 
Increase compared nh BAL:< varied | ceitieet --somee “nares Leseen 
Decrease compared... 1919 ..... 3.175 36.506 7,823 13,720 19,840 
September 24...... 1921 51,848 32,933 171,474 4.946 48,702 30,333 
September 17...... 1921 55,331 30,399 166.058 4,853 46,472 28.215 
September 10...... 1921 54.457 25,108 142,049 4,599 42.145 27,632 
September 3........ 1921 60,632 27,539 155,816 4,658 45,419 31,112 





Total revenue freight Icaded_ Received from connections 





‘ 
Corre- Corre- Corre- Corre- - 

Mdse. Miscel- This sponding sponding This sponding sponding 
L.C.L. ijaneous Year ear Year ear fear Year 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
63,895 gro! sere ‘cannes “aeacae 
| OE. Sf : ae y  &)) wo). * 265,234 257,547 
47,228 iP as ©. A a ae SUGEOO- Siiwbcdt  peseer 
39,003 ye | eee ee ZOS.3GG BOZSBE  ccvcee 150,775 145,556 
5,726 4,189 eee | ER ees eee 
5,563 C; foe 37,856 Pe. * <ecnsn 19,424 19,989 
39,419 Tiss Bee. acsicee. cecenas a ee oe 
32,084 43,085 ...... iy 3 >) aS 73.520 73,450 
29,029 Tat. 20 & pete ccakede Pe eee 
28,419 OPES © Sees 367,046 251,832 «2.22. 60,038 90,521 
32,693 ee! eee Bee -aateos © aaeds 
32,142 a aoe 143,446 136,059 ...... 67,895 70,520 
16,237 32.169 Glee Caveost <ecane ee ae eee 
17,454 DPE | xeenwes 67,797 CORGe | baccss 50.512 53,610 
Seacae Si ce SOURIS secede vecvces EE Giaaenens  eumniacs 
re eee 8 a er GB7 408. 200005 
DEE «6 PGLNEE (kterhe swasi< “acelin, — hnk woe 711,193 
Se. catakerl Seika? wilbbuel”. Bocevn. lesen @ondes. |: Sap ote 
sisse Siena 29.102 PEOe . xenkn< coces 966,246 palate 
Se.  aaeca. "ike “Rene coweeee. (abekee ” Seedee -ehkenwe 
a 74,686 56,51 deh eciedh ' ere dh obitaseth a 
232,312 300.757 &73.305 1,008,199 995,901 569,626 693,881 684,366 
235,063 287.371 853.762 991,166 994.991 543.585 678,200 692.757 
198,516 253.612 748,118 883,415 946970 491.512 658,454 672,337 
220,894 284,531 830,601 961,633 904.393 542,989 711.814 659,779 








creases were reported compared with the previous week in 
the loading of all commodities by districts, while compared 
with the corresponding week last year, all reported decreases 
except the Central Western which showed an increase. 

The summary for the week of October 1 is given in the 
table above. 

The car surplus continued to decline and for the period 
Feb. 
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ago. ‘The report says it is essential that every available car 
be used, that bad order cars be repaired, that the move- 
ment of empties as well as loaded be expedited, that re- 
frigerators be not used for dead freight and that all terminal 
delays be reduced to the minimum. 

The distribution of cars will be as directed by the refrig- 
erator section. 
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Bridge and Building Men Meet in New York 


Thirty-First Annual Convention Characterized by Large 
Attendance and Active Interest 


He American Railway Bridge and Building Associa- 
T tion met in its thirty-first annual convention at the 

McAlpin Hotel, New York, on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday of this week. The meeting was one of the most 
largely attended in the history of the association, the total 
attendance of members exceeding 250. W. F. Strouse, chief 
engineer, Maryland Public Service Commission, Baltimore, 
Md., and president of the association presided. 

The convention was called to order promptly at 10 o’clock 
Tuesday morning. W. G. Besler, president of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, welcomed the association to New 
York. After referring to his early experiences as a division 
officer in charge of operation and maintenance, he dwelt on 
the crisis the railways are now facing. After expressing the 
opinion that there weuld be no strike, he stated that rail- 
way officers would be blind if they failed to take the action 
necessary to meet the issue and they were taking this course. 
He pointed to the fact that while the labor organizations 


call their members out they could not call them back. He 
urged the members of the association to use their influence 
for conservative action. 

In his opening address, W. F. Strouse, president, also 
referred to the threatened strike. After tracing the develop- 
ments since the passage of the Adamson law he said that 
“to the railroad labor unions must be attributed part of the 
responsibility for the present high freight rates and until 
there is a reduction in wages and bonuses, the people cannot 
hope to get cheaper transportation. What the railways need 
and are entitled to is a dollar’s worth of work for every dollar 
expended and they must have it before normal conditions 
will return.” He closed with an appeal for the eee to 
support their companies loyally. 

The report of C. A. Lichty (C. & N. W.), ecicuehinty- 
treasurer, showed over 75 applications for membership with 
a total of over 900 members and a balance of $1,600 in the 
treasury of the association. 


Report on the Construction and Maintenance of Cinder Pits 


Cinder pits may be divided into the following types: (A) 
Depressed track pits where ashes are loaded into cars by 
hand. (B) Dry pits where ashes are received in cast iron 
buckets and loaded into cars by means of an overhead crane. 
(C) Water pits, both shallow and deep, where ashes are re- 
moved by clamshells operated by a locomotive or overhead 
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Fig. 1—Standard Shai Pit of the D. M. & N. 


crane and loaded into cars. (D) Miscellaneous pits, where 
ashes are removed by various mechanical means. 

Figure 1 shows a standard pit used by the Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern at Proctor, Minn., which is typical of the hand- 
loading pits installed by many of the railroads in this coun- 
try. The pit is constructed with one rail resting on the back 
wall of concrete, and the other on two 10-in. channels back to 
back with cover plate top and bottom, the channels being 
supported by cast iron pedestals on 7-ft. centers. This pit 
has failed in one respect: the action of the hot cinders and 
water on the top and face of the back wall have caused it to 
crumble and produce an unsafe bearing for the rail. No 
trouble has been experienced with the cast iron pedestals, and 
with a reasonable amount of cleaning of the hot cinders away 
from the steel beams, they do not buckle. The beams require 
cleaning and painting every spring and fall. The back wall 
can be protected with old plates 4-in. thick hung over the 
edge of the back wall on the inside of the pit and down the 
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pit about 3 ft., leaving an air space between the cinders and 
the concrete. This will prolong the life of the back wall. 
Figure 2 shows the pit deepened and both rails supported 
on cast iron pedestals with a pre-cast slab between the rail 
and back wall; this design keeps the rail off the concrete wall 
and leaves the beams and pedestals exposed where they can 
be replaced in a few minutes if a failure should occur. 
Figure 3 shows a dry pit used by the Bangor & Aroostook, 
and is similar in construction to Fig. 1, the difference being 
that the bottom of the pit slopes from the back wall to the 
center of the pit; the beam carrying the track is made of two 
70-lb. rails placed upside down to support the track; the 
pedestals are spaced 6 ft. 34-in. between centers and are built 
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Fig. 2—A Second Design of Type A Pit 


of two 70-lb. rails back to back on end and encased in con- 
crete, the concrete being protected by a %-in. steel plate; 
these vertical rails are supported by two 70-lb. rails running 
lengthwise in the foundation. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh has built .a pit 
of Type B at Lincoln Park, N. Y., shown in.Fig. 4, which 
seems to be a favorite design for a dry pit in cold climates. 
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This pit canbe built with one track and a loading track, or 
if the length of the pit is fixed, several tracks can be built 
side by side. This style of pit is constructed of a series of 
cast steel buckets placed in shallow pits to receive ashes direct 
from locomotives. There is enough depth provided under the 
buckets to allow for drainage. The buckets are handled by 
means of an overhead crane from the pit directly to the ash 
cars. The pits are of an unusual shape with sloping sides 
in the upper part and a narrow rectangular lower portion, 
old rails being imbedded in the sloping surfaces with their 
bases projecting %-in. from the surface of the concrete; each 
parapet wall is capped with a 12-in. channel to which the 
track rail is bolted. The buckets have a capacity of 2 cu. yd. 
each, each seated on the projecting rails of the pit walls. 
When the buckets are filled the traveling crane carries them 
to the cinder cars where they are dumped automatically. The 
buckets open at the bottom like a clam shell, the two halves 
being carried by a pair of scissor levers at the middle. 

The Lehigh Valley has two modern water ash pits of Type 
C, both being built within the last three years. The one at 
Coxton, Pa., Fig. 5, is a double-track arrangement, 400 ft. 
long with a water pit between the two tracks. The water pit 
is 12 ft. wide in the clear by 14 ft. 3 in. deep, the ash tracks 
having 29-ft. centers. The water in the pit is generally 
within 1 in. of the bottom of the carrying rails, so that it is 
impossible to overheat or burn any part of the supporting 
structure. The outside rail of each ashing track is carried 
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Fig. 3—A Dry Pit Built by the Bangor & Aroostook 


on the outside concrete wall of the pit, bearing on a 4-in. 
iron plate. The inside rail of the ashing track is carried 
by three rail girders supported by heavy cast iron posts with 
large bases imbedded in the concrete. These carrying girders 
consist of two 136-lb. rails, side by side, with spacing blocks 
so designed that the base of the track rail, also of 136-lb. 
section, rest on and are gripped between these spacing blocks 
and the heads of the two lower carrying rails, forming, when 
tightly bolted together, a rigid 3-rail carrying girder. 

The walks around the ashing tracks of this pit consist, on 
the outside, of the natural surface of a cinder fill, while on 
the inside the walk consists of 80-lb. rail brackets fastened to 
the cast iron columns, The rail brackets carry the floor of 
the walk, consisting of old boiler flues laid side by side and 

by means of iron straps, so that the finer ashes fall 
through. A suitable railing, also of old flues, amply protects 
anyone from falling into the water pit. 

Crushed slag was used in the concrete for the pit as a 
precaution against hot cinders coming in contact with the 
concrete while the pit is without water. 

The Pere Marquette installed a mechanically-operated pit 
in January, 1912, which seems to be a favorite for small 
terminals and shows a low cost of operation. From recent 
reports the pit and conveyor are in good shape with very little 
maintenance. There are two good points in favor of the 
mechanically-operated pit. It requires less room, due to 
cinders being loaded continually into cars; and it requires 
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but one man to operate it, which makes for a low operating 
cost. The structural steel in these pits should be inspected, 
cleaned and painted frequently. 

The report was signed by G. K. Nuss (D. M. & N.), 
chairman; C. L. Beeler (N. Y., N. H. & H.), Wm. Card- 
well (Wash. Term.), H. A. Gerst (G. N.), W. L. Rohbock 
(W. & L. E.), F. E. Schall (L. V.), E. R. Wenner (L. 
V.), J. P. Wood (P. M.), A. E. Kemp (L. V.). 


Discussion 


The discussion hinged largely on the efficient use of the 
ash pits in connection with the equipment and the disposal of 
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Fig. 4—Type B, Pit Built by the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh at Lincoln Park, N. Y. 


the cinders. It was emphasized by Arthur Ridgeway (D. & 
R. G. W.) that no car had as yet been developed that would 
handle hot cinders without resulting in the destruction of the 
car body by burning or warping. Quenching was necessary 
though it gave considerable trouble in the winter with the 
handling of the cinders. It was stated by J. S. Robinson 
(C. & N. W.) that at the Chicago terminal the cinders are 
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Fig. 5—Type C, Water Pit Built by the Lehigh Valley at 
Coxton, Pa. 


loaded into out-bound empty coal cars, moved to West Chi- 
cago, and there unloaded by locomotive cranes and stored. 
Later they are loaded as needed, and distributed to branch 
lines for ballast and to other places where they can be used 
to advantage. Other members stated that their roads make 
a practice of storing cinders in the winter to obviate the diffi- 
culty of handling them when frozen, and that others store 
them both in the winter and summer. L. D. Hadwin (C. M. 
& St. P.) stated that one difficulty arose from the fact that 
the use of locomotive cranes to handle cinders has the disad- 
vantage in that it may be taken away and used out on the 
line with the result that the cinders pile up in quantity, and 
in the winter time freeze into an unmanageable mass. 
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Report on Lining Tunnels Under Traffic 


The reasons for lining a tunnel depend largely on the ¢on- 
ditions surrounding it. A timber-lined tunnel, no matter 
how short, located on a busy trunk line at a point where de- 
touring is prohibitive or badly restricted, presents a hazard 
which may result in enormous cost, for while the earth forma- 
tion may be such as to give no trouble from compressed sides 
or upheavals, there is the ever-present danger from fires, de- 
railments and loads fouling the timbers, any one of which 
might delay traffic enough to cut into the revenue of the road 
seriously. Wet tunnels have been another source of annoy- 
ance on many lines. This excessive moisture not only causes 
track trouble but oftentimes creates side pressure and up- 
heavals which endanger the stability of the tunnel and inter- 
fere with traffic. 

The kind of lining selected differs somewhat on the various 
roads. Some roads deem it advisable to line with concrete 
only while others use concrete back walls and brick facing 
such as are found in many tunnels on the Baltimore & Ohio. 
The concrete lining has proven the most economical to install, 
especially with the present day methods—the pneumatic 
process being the latest development in this line. By this 
process the work may be carried on successfully with little 
interruption to traffic and to the work. There are various 
designs of machines for this work and the methods are di- 
vided as to the application of the lining. There is now a 
machine by which a grout of sand and cement is applied to 
the rock walls of the tunnel, either with or without reinforce- 
ment as the conditions warrant, to the desired thickness. This 
has proved to be a satisfactory method of lining rock-faced 
tunnels where there is considerable seepage or where de- 
composition is setting in, but has not been used to any great 
extent in railroad tunnels otherwise. 


Lining Tunnels by Hand 


Lining tunnels by the so-called hand method has been ac- 
complished under traffic very economically under favorable 
circumstances. This is done in long tunnels by the use of the 
jumbo car with the staging high enough to permit of the con- 
crete being shoveled into the form from this elevated plat- 
form. The difficulties encountered in this method are gen- 
erally caused by the interference with the work by traffic, 
making the work spasmodic and creating an economical loss, 
which can be overcome only by the strictest supervision and 
the employment of a small crew of men. Where short tunnels 
are to be lined the hand method is probably the most 
practical. 

On the Southern Pacific in some instances a 4-ft. by 5-ft. 
drift has been opened over the top of the tunnel timbers, 
where the earth formation was favorable, a track laid on the 
tunnel timbers and the concrete carried into the form in dump 
cars. In this case the form can be poured to the top with 
little shoveling. Several short pieces of lining were done by 
this method, the drift over the top being used only where it 
could be easily opened, but the work was found to cost more 
than with the pneumatic method. 


Lining Tunnels by the Pneumatic Method 


The Southern Pacific has now practically adopted the pneu- 
matic method for the lining of its tunnels under traffic. The 
first piece of work of this nature consisted of enlarging to 
standard size and lining with concrete the tunnels on the 
Tehachapi Pass and the San Fernando tunnel, all of which 
are located on the-single track main line, between San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. Of the 18 tunnels on the Tehachapi 
section, 11 were lined throughout by the pneumatic process. 

From one to five tunnel gangs were kept constantly at work 
repairing and retimbering these tunnels and the maintenance 
expense mounted to from $2,000 to $5,000 per month. It 
was therefore finally decided to enlarge and line the tunnels 


to a standard size with a minimum overhead clearance of 22 
ft. and a minimum width of 16 ft. on tangent track and 17 
ft. on curves of over 2 deg. 

The machine used for placing the concrete lining is simple 
and long-lived. It consists of a cone-shaped hopper with a 
trap door at the top and a cast iron elbow at the bottom or 
apex of the cone. A 6-in. discharge pipe is used for the 
\4-vd. batch. 

These machines have come into general use on many roads 
for lining tunnels under traffic and have proved to be very 
satisfactory, both as regards the quality of concrete produced 
and the economy of applying the lining, although the economy 
in this process is governed largely by the extent of the work 
to be done, for the reason that the initial cost of the plant 
would be prohibitive if only a small number of short tunnels 
were to be lined. 

The concrete placed by these methods was found to be well 
mixed and of a good quality when crushed rock of 1 in. to 
14 in. size was used with good, clean sand, but round rock 
and pebbles did not do as well as they had a tendency to 
roll into pockets, which sometimes caused considerable 
trouble. 

The cost of these tunnels varied somewhat owing to con- 
ditions on the ground, the fluctuation in wages and the un- 
certainty of delivery of material, during the 57 months that 
the work was in progress. Costly delays were experienced 
through labor shortage and lack of material delivery. The 
cost on a typical tunnel 684 ft. long lined by the pneumatic 
method was $31 per lineal foot for labor and $33 per lineal 
foot for material. 


Lining Two Tunnels on the Lehigh Valley 


Two novel methods were used by the Lehigh Valley in re- 
lining short sections of two of its tunnels. One, a double 
track tunnel, was partly lined with brick when constructed, 
but as time went on the brick disintegrated and bulged to 
such an extent as to become dangerous and clearances were 
reduced. In 1890 a shaft was dug from the top of the ground 
above the tunnel down to the top of the brick arch and a 
second arch and side walls were built around the whole of 
the original tunnel, and then the brick arch was. removed 
and the inner surface of the new concrete arch faced to 
produce clear and neat surface lines. 

The other tunnel was arched completely with brick when 
constructed about 1886. A few years ago about 115 lineal feet 
of the arch showed some signs ‘of sagging and bulging. The 
defective section of the tunnel was lined with cast iron 
segmental arch sections bolted together at the ends and along 
the sides through flanges. At the springing line, and for a 
short distance upward, part of the brick arch was cut away 
to make room for the cast iron lining. This lining was 
shaped so as to form a complete but flatter arch under the 
brick arch, and the space between the cast iron arch and the 
brick was grouted with a cement gun; this was done for each 
complete ring separately as it was completed. After all the 
cast iron lining was in position, steel-crete metal was 
wrapped about the flanges of the cast ribs and the whole in- 
side surface (including the bolts), covered with a thin layer 
of gunite, placed with a cement gun, to prevent destruction 
of the metal by the gases from passing locomotives. 

[The report also included detailed accounts of the methods: 
used in lining the San Fernando tunnel on the Southern 
Pacific, the Connaught tunnel on the Canadian Pacific and 
the St. Paul Pass tunnel on the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul.] 

The report was signed by W. C. Harman (F. E. C.), 
chairman, M. M. Corrigan (B. & O.), James Gratto (S. P.), 
Geo. W. Rear (S. P.), A. Ridgway (D. & R. G.'‘W.), H 
B. Rivers (C. M. & St. P.). 
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Discussion 


In the discussion of the report, reference was made to an 
article entitled Virginian Builds Double Track to Relieve 
Congestion, which appeared on page 487 of the September 
10 issue of the Railway Age. G. W. Andrews (B. & O.) 
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also incorporated an article appearing in the August issue of 
the Railway Maintenance Engineer in his discussion, this 
article describing the form of tunnel organization which the 
Baltimore & Ohio had developed to handle the maintenance 
of its tunnels under traffic. 


Report on the Construction and Maintenance of Passenger Platforms 


When a new platform is to be built or an old one replaced 
the first problem is to determine the kind of platform to be 
used. There are many kinds to choose from, including con- 
crete, brick, asphalt or mastic, asphalt blocks, wood, crushed 
stone, gravel, cinders, chats, etc. The selection for a particu- 
lar location depends upon the kind and volume of traffic, 
climatic conditions, availability and cost of materials, im- 
portance of the station for passenger traffic, permanence, 
probability of future change of grade and whether under 
cover or exposed to the elements. 


Filled Platforms 


For convenience the committee uses the term “filled plat- 
forms” to designate those that are made with a top surface of 
cinders, gravel, stone screenings, shells, chats or other suit- 
able material which is merely compacted by tamping or roll- 
ing. These are built both with and without curb. There are 
some locations, especially at wayside stations, where there is 
no trucking, at which a filled platform without curb can be 
used. Something will depend upon the ground surface and 
the drainage, but usually a platform of this kind, if carefully 
built to begin with, will give very satisfactory service with 
very little maintenance expense for many years. Bad spots 
will develop from time to time, especially in wet weather, but 
they are easily repaired. As a rule platforms of cinders or 
stone screenings are objectionable when much trucking is 
done, especially in the spring of the year when the frost comes 
out, when they are also objectionable because of the dirt that 
is tracked into stations and coaches by passengers. 

The usual method of constructing these platforms is to ex- 
cavate to a level grade about a foot below the base of rail, 
put in a six-inch layer of broken stone or cinders and on this 
six or eight inches of screenings, shell, chats or other finish- 
ing material. This is thoroughly rolled or tamped, making a 
hard, smooth surface. 


Curbs 


Most platforms. of this kind are built with a curb of wood, 
stone or concrete. Sometimes this curb is placed only on the 
side opposite the track, at other times on the track side, and 
again on all sides. The curbs used vary considerably in de- 
sign but in the main are much like those used in connection 
with brick and concrete platforms. 


Wooden Platforms 


The usual types of wooden platforms are three in number. 
The first consists of plank laid on sleepers resting on the 
ground and is usually employed in dry localities or for tem- 
porary installations. The life of such a platform is rather 
short, varying from 3 to 5 years, and is usually only war- 
ranted to take care of a temporary need. The second type 
includes plank laid on joists that rest on sleepers embedded 
in the ground. This platform gives somewhat better service 
because there is an air space under the floor for ventilation, 
which keeps the floor and joists comparatively dry. The 
sleepers in this style of platform rot quickly and it might be 
worth while to make them of treated timber. The third type 
contemplates the flooring and joists resting on stringers 
which in turn are supported on blocking or posts. This form 
of wood platform gives the best service, lasting from eight to 
ten years. Instead of wood posts, more permanent supports 
of brick or stone can be used. 


The floor of wood platforms soon shows the wear of trucks 
and traffic, and it is not long before it becomes uneven. It is 
rather difficult to keep a wood platform in good appearance. 
Broken or worn plank replaced by new look bad and are apt 
to form stumbling blocks for passengers. This is one of the 
main objections to this type of platform. 


Concrete Platforms 


It was rather surprising to the committee that concrete is 
not used more generally for station platforms. In some cases 
it is not long before the edges and corners begin to chip and 
crack and small imperfections start in large surfaces. In 
colder climates they are liable to injury by frost. Then too 
platforms adjoin railroad tracks and are subject to marked 
vibrations from passing trains. There are many instances of 
concrete platform installations that are giving excellent 
service, although as a general rule they are more successful 
in warmer climates. One trouble with the concrete platform 
is the difficulty of making repairs. For this reason it is apt 
to be allowed to stay in an unsightly condition for a long 
time before it is considered bad enough to require renewal. 
In case of a change of grade a concrete platform cannot be 
raised or lowered, but must be broken up and a new one put 
down. 

The C. & E. I. finds concrete to be the most satisfactory 
material for passenger platforms in large terminals and in 
larger cities where the traffic is heavy. From the standpoint 
of construction and maintenance this road has found plat- 
forms built to the following specifications the most economical. 

“Excavate to a depth of 10 or 12 in. and put in a layer of 
6 to 8 in. of cinders thoroughly tamped. (Care should be 
taken to see that the subgrade has proper drainage). On the 
cinders lay the usual two course sidewalk, the first course of 
1:3:6 and the top or finish course of 1:2 concrete. Provide 
expansion joints of 14-in. every 50 feet using an elastic satu- 
rated asphaltic felt. Platforms constructed according to the 
above specifications have been in service from 2 to 20 years 
without any maintenance expense. All concrete platforms 
are provided with expansion joints at the curb.” 


Brick Platforms 


Communications from many members of the association 
indicate that the brick platform is finding much favor and 
has many points to commend it. If a brick platform develops 
bad spots, part of the bricks are easily taken up, the founda- 
tion repaired and the brick replaced. If the grade is changed 
the brick can also be taken up and relaid with no loss cf 
material. If bricks become broken they are easily taken out 
and replaced with new materials. 


Asphalt Blocks 


Asphalt blocks are usually laid in or rather on a stiff half- 
inch mortar bed which has been struck to a smooth surface 
over the concrete base. The blocks are very uniform and 
lay up tight and smooth without buckling, no matter what 
the temperature may be. The blocks are made for heavy 
service and the wear is very slight. The blocks produce a 
clean, comfortable non-slip surface that is dustless and prac- 
tically noiseless. They are acid, alkali and water proof and 
the normal dripping of oil incidental to daily usage is bene- 
ficial to the asphalt blocks and readily assimilated without 
making a spotty looking platform. 
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Asphalt or Mastic Platforms 


Passenger platforms of asphalt or mastic are largely con- 
fined to the larger cities and terminals. The asphalt coating 
is about two inches in thickness and is placed on a concrete 
foundation. Much experience is necessary in building such 
a platform to make sure that this top coat will not become too 
soft in hot weather. As the asphalt coating is hard and 
smooth it is apt to become slippery in freezing weather. Most 
asphalt or mastic platforms are built under shelter as for 
instance in large train sheds which protect them from exces- 
sive heat. 

Repairs to this form of platform are not made easily. Bad 
spots develop and gradually increase in size, making it neces- 
sary to tear up a portion of the top coating and put in a patch. 
The best patches are made with heated materials and it is 
usually necessary to call in the contractor who built the plat- 
form to make the repairs. There is also a cold patch process 
but it does not usually result in as satisfactory a job as the 
hot process. 

The report was signed by F. E. Weise (C. M. & St. P.), 
chairman: E. K. Barrett (F. E. C.), vice-chairman; E. E. 
Allard (M. P.), R. W. Beeson (C. & S.), A. O. Cunningham 
(Wabash), Geo. Dickson (S. P.), F. A. Eskridge (C. & 
E. I.), J. H. Markley (T. P. & W.), H. Silcox (Penna), 
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F. J. Welch (C. M. & St. P.), J. J. Wishart (N. Y., 
N. H. & H.). 


Discussion 


The discussion dealt chiefly with the comparative advan- 
tages and disadvantages of concrete and vitrified brick plat- 
forms. Some members reported installations of brick that 
had been very satisfactory, and their statements indicated 
that the tendency on many roads was toward the adoption of 
this type. The chief objection cited consisted of settlement 
and the insecure, or even dangerous, footing it presented in 
winter, which can be remedied by giving proper considera- 
tion to the construction of the base and to thorough cleaning 
in the winter. Objection was made to concrete on the basis 
that it chipped and shattered from the vibration of passing 
trains and the unloading of local freight. T. B. Turnbull 
(Ann Arbor) stated that this road had been using concrete 
platforms for about 15 years, and that it had experienced 
considerable difficulty from shattering. He stated that they 
had alleviated the trouble by pouring the platform mono- 
lithic. J. J. Wishart (N. Y., N. H. & H.) stated that the 
South Station, Boston, Mass., had had good success with 
mastic platforms, which had been in service about 29 years, 
and only during the last 18 months had it been necessary to 
make any repairs. 


Report on the Recruiting of Bridge and Building Employees 


When men are invited to enter the service of the railroad 
they should be made to feel that it is the intention to treat 
them fairly, that their grievances, if they have any, will be 
‘given careful consideration, and that if it is found that their 
complaints are justified, remedial action will be taken 
promptly. The foreman should show a disposition to be 
fair and impartial, be ready to grant minor privileges con- 
sistent with the rules of the railroad company and should not 
take unfair advantage of technicalities or be guilty of what 
may be termed “sharp practice.” Men in supervisory posi- 
tions should at all times make the men under them feel that 
they have an interest in their personal welfare, be kind and 
considerate, yet fair and firm in their demands, protect the 
interests of the loyal men and at the same time act with equal 
fairness and firmness in disciplining the disloyal. The men 
must be made to realize that they also have obligations and 
that they are expected to respond to their superior officers in 
the same spirit of interest and fairness. The most satisfac- 
tory workmen are those who live on the division or section on 
which they are working and of these the most desirable are 
those who are married and who visit their families weekly. A 
married man with a family. is less likely to be attracted by 
the seasonal and occasional occupations at higher wages, be- 
cause he plans for the future and he knows by experience that 
he cannot afford many periods of idleness. 

Replies to inquiries indicate that the shipment of men from 
large cities by labor agencies is seldom satisfactory for bridge 
and building service. The men so obtained are “floaters,” 
and do not remain long enough to receive proper training or 
to become trustworthy and efficient. Fortunately it is not 
often necessary to hire men in very large numbers for bridge 
and building work and the supervisor and foreman may do 
many things that will keep them in touch with available men. 

In going over his district a supervisor can make inquiry at 
the various cities and towns regarding probable recruits. He 
can ask station agents to be on the lookout for desirable men 
and urge his foremen to make inquiry at the towns where 
they live. In this way he will at all times have a list of avail- 
able and desirable men. It will also be found that section 
gangs frequently contain bright young men who will‘develop 
into good bridge and building men. Their experience and 
training in section gangs makes them familiar with railroad 
conditions, a training very desirable for bridge gangs. Some 


supervisors have had very good success by following this 
method. 

Having let it become known that you are in need of addi- 
tional men and that applications are desired, make it a point 
to acknowledge each application properly, letting the man 
know that it is receiving consideration, and also make a 
proper record. One may receive more applications than can 
be used on a particular occasion but a week or two later he 
may be in the market again. Every applicant should be in- 
vestigated carefully, not only as to his qualifications as a 
workman but as to his habits and temperament. Is he cleanly 
and companionable? Can he bunk with other men without 
causing disturbance or friction? One grumbler in a camp 
can do a lot of harm. Is he honest and trustworthy? Men 
in camp have clothes and valuables that they must: leave in 
camp while at work and they must feel that they are reason- 
ably safe, especially as far as their fellow workmen are 
concerned. 

Some supervisors make a practice of getting acquainted 
with applicants, even though they do not need their services 
at the time, by writing to them or looking them up when in 
their town. This has been done with good results. They 
then know just where to go when the need for more men 
comes. 

Occasion may arise when it is necessary to call upon a 
labor agency in a large city to supply men for bridge: and 
building work. ‘This condition must be faced by placing 
orders with the most reliable labor agency available and it is 
better to send a man from one’s own forces to interview and 
select the men. The selection of men in this way is of course 
at best a matter of personal judgment and it will be necessary, 
after a few days’ service, to weed out the less desirable men. 

When men enter a railway company’s service there should 
be a definite understanding of what is required of them and 
what they will receive in return. The question of wages and 
occupation are settled in advance, but just as important as 
these are the new man’s relation to his fellow workmen, his 
assignment of duties, his place at the table and in the bunk 
car. There should be definite rules of behavior, time for 
retiring and rising, for smoking and talking in the bunk 
cars, a definite time after which everything must be quiet, 
sanitary arrangements and numerous other things that are 
necessary for the conduct of the crew. Sometimes such rules 
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are printed and posted in the cars or camp, but this is not 
always necessary. The important thing is that the men 
understand what the rules are and that they will be enforced. 
It will be found much easier to maintain discipline if the 
newcomer understands these matters in advance. 

The report was signed by F. W. Hillman (C. & N. W.), 
chairman, S. C. Tanner (B. & O.), J. E. Buckley (B. & M.), 
J. K. Davidson (Penna.), Frank Lee (C. P. R.), E. G. 
Storck (P. & R.). 


Discussion 


The discussion hinged largely on the necessity of giving 
the foreman more instruction in the handling of his men. 
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Several speakers urged that the responsibility for the hiring 
of men be placed on the foremen in whose gangs they work, 
subject to general supervision by division officers. Some 
supervisors refer all applications for employment to the fore- 
men working in the territory in which the applicant lives. 
Some roads, notably the New York Central and the Chicago 
& Northwestern, have found it practical and profitable to 
take men from the section forces for use in bridge and 
building and water service gangs. Another point discussed 
was the question of physical examination of each applicant. 
In respect to this R. H. Reid (N. Y. C.) and G. W. Andrews 
(B. & O.) stated that their respective roads require that all 
applicants undergo a rigid physical examination. 


Report on the Detection and Repair of Leaks in Water Mains 


The several causes of leaks in underground water mains 
may be classified in the order of their importance, as 
follows: (1) Jars and shocks due to vibration, etc.; (2) 
Joints poorly made; (3) Water hammer; (4) Unequal settle- 
ment of pipe; (5) Deterioration through oxidation and elec- 
trolysis, and (6) Expansion and contraction of pipe. 

The detection of leaks in water mains laid underground is 
sometimes a very serious problem as such leaks do not always 
show on the surface, particularly where the mains are laid in 
a porous formation such as sand, cinders, loose rock, etc., or 
in proximity to sewers and drains. Leaks in mains laid 
under these conditions may assume enormous proportions 
and continue for years before they are discoveied. It is 
needless to say that the losses through such leaks will justify 
considerable effort and expense to overcome them. 

As an example of the losses that may occur in underground 
water mains from leaks that do not appear on the surface, a 
survey made at Washington, D. C., showed 93 concealed leaks 
on underground water mains which were wasting 1,034,000 
gal. of water per day. The presence of such leaks is often 
made apparent only through a greatly increased consumption 
of water. Even then they are sometimes exceedingly difficult 
to locate. It is obvious that the problem, so far as determin- 
ing the presence of leaks is concerned, lies with those that do 
not show on the surface. With a straight line of pipe or a 
system of piping where the location of each line as well as 
the outlets are definitely known the procedure is compara- 
tively simple as it consists merely of closing the various out- 
lets, maintaining a pressure on the line and checking the 
losses through the decrease in pressure or by the speed of the 
pump. If the line is metered the meter reading will, of 
course, show the exact loss and if it is possible to isolate each 
line the survey may be confined to any particular part of the 
system. 

On extensive and complicated systems of pipe lines such as 
at shops, yards and terminals the location of lines and out- 
lets is not always known and the valves controlling the 
various connections may leak, with the result that it is almost 
impossible to make a pressure test of the pipe lines. A check 
of the quantity of water pumped against the actual require- 
ments will often indicate a leakage but as a general rule only 
a leak of considerable proportion may be found through this 
method. An examination of the sewers and drains will show 
whether any abnormal waste exists. Other methods may sug- 
gest themselves in each case. 

After it has been determined definitely that a leak exists, 
the matter of locating it is a still more difficult problem and 
no rule may be suggested that will prove infallible. The 
methods generally followed are the use of an aquaphone or 
what is generally known as a “leak finder.” This instrument 


is similar to a common telephone transmitter connected to a 
small rod instead of a wire. The rod is applied to the pipe 
and under favorable conditions the sound of the leak will be 
transmitted to the ear; by following the pipe the location of 


the leak may often be determined. The use of the aquaphone 
on underground pipe lines may, however, entail almost as 
much excavation as would be necessary to uncover the line. 
The use of this instrument also requires considerable prac- 
tice and experience to locate leaks quickly. Another method 
is to make a comparison of the pressure on the line at various 
points as a pressure drop will occur on the pipe line beyond 
the leak in the direction of flow due to the decreased friction. 

An instrument known as the pitometer has been used exten- 
sively in the larger cities to determine the presence of leaks. 
The pitometer is a device by means of which the velocity of 
flow in the main may be determined. While there are, of 
course, points where the pitometer could be used to advan- 
tage in railway water service, its use, as a general thing, is 


limited. 
Repairing Leaks 


No set rules may be laid down for the repair of leaks as 
the method of repair will depend upon the nature of the break 
and the materials available for repairs. This is particularly 
true of emergency cases. The method to be followed in mak- 
ing repairs will depend upon the nature of the leak. The 
majority of leaks will, of course, result from bad joints in 
bell and spigot pipe on account of the preponderance of this 
type of joints. 

The majority of underground leaks will occur in lead 
joints. The advantage of a joint of this kind is that it can 
usually be repaired by recaulking. Lead wool can frequently 
be used to advantage for making repairs, especially in wet 
trenches or on submerged mains where it would be difficult to 
use hot lead. 

The most persistent leaks are those occurring in pipe lines 
laid under tracks and caused by the vibration and shock of 
passing trains. This trouble may be corrected by supporting 
the track so that the weight does not come on the pipe. The 
method to be followed will depend upon local conditions and 
may consist of placing the service pipe within a larger pipe, 
or a concrete box. In extremely soft, marshy ground it may 
be necessary to provide a trestle similar to a standard ballast 
deck trestle. 

The report was signed by C. R. Knowles (I. C.), chair- 
man, J. H. Grover (A. T. & S. F.), J Mellgren (C. & N. W.), 
committee. 


Discussion 


The question of making good joints in pipe lines and the 
methods to be employed in pouring and calking such joints 
formed the major part of the discussion. It was stated that 
where joints*have been poured hastily or an insufficiently 
high gate had been used that the gate should not be cut off 
with a cold chisel but should be worked with a calking 
tool to close up any blow holes or other results from shrink- 
age, in recognition of the fact that leaks occurred at the top 
of the joint in nearly all cases. E. A. Demars (O. S. L.) 
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and C. R. Knowles (I. C.) stated that any discussion should 
hinge on the development of leaks in properly made joints 
and that not all leaks by any means resulted from blow 
holes on top. It was emphasized that the movement of 
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trains where pipe is laid in the vicinity of tracks, causes 
a vibration that results in pounding the lead calking so thin 
that it fails and causes leaks. Several members stated that 
they had very poor success with cement joints. 


Other Papers, Reports and Closing Business 


L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson, spoke 
at the opening of the session on Wednesday morning. After 
tracing the development of the steam engine from its infancy 
to its present high efficiency, and its influence on our civiliza- 
tion, he referred to the retarding influence of trade unionism 
today. He advocated the secret ballot and an honest count 
as the relief from the present high-handed control of labor 
agitators, closing with an appeal for the local supervisory 
officers’ support, as they are in direct contact with the rank 
and file. 

The Committee on Tool Equipment for Pile Drivers pre- 
sented complete lists of equipment for track and floating pile 
drivers. An appendix by R. C. Young (L. S. & I.) presented 
additional information regarding the jetting of piles. In the 
discussion of this report, G. W. Andrews (B. & O.) traced 
the development of pile driving equipment during the last 
50 years, and emphasized the value of modern tools, stating 
that 10 blows can now be delivered in the time required for 
one, a half century ago. Arthur Ridgeway (D. & R. G. W.) 
and others described the advantages of equipping pile drivers 
with electric lights, particularly in times of emergency when 
night work is necessary. 

C. M. Taylor (C. of N. J.) gave an illustrated talk Tues- 
day evening on the use of treated timber by bridge and build- 
ing forces. He stated that if the best work is to be secured, 
the timbers must be completely framed in advance, then 
treated and shipped to the location. Where this is been done, 
a satisfactory and lasting construction can be secured. ‘The 
advantages to be derived are numerous, and include such im- 
portant factors as the lessened chances for decay, the more 
thorough treatment of the wood, and the general speeding up 
of the erection. Emphasis was placed on the fact that treated 
timber must be handled carefully at all times, abstaining 
from the use of pike poles or other devices which penetrate 
the treated surface. In answer to a number of questions, it 
was brought out by Mr. Taylor that the ordering of timber, 
and particularly piles, was often delayed so long that it was 
very difficult to secure the best treatment and still make the 
required delivery. He urged that more consideration be 
given to this point. 

Other features of the convention included the annual din- 
ner held this year at Coney Island on Wednesday evening, 
with approximately 400 attending, and the tour of inspec- 


tion of the Pennsylvania Terminal, the New York Connect- 
ing Railway and Hell Gate arch bridge, the electrified line 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford’ to Stamford, 
Conn., and the Grand Central Terminal by special train, 
following the conclusion of the convention on Thursday 
afternoon. 


Closing Business 


The following subjects were selected for consideration dur- 
ing the next year: (1) Pile driving records; (2) labor-sav- 
ing devices in routine bridge and building works; (3) build- 
ing inspection and records; (4) the relative merits of wooden, 
steel and concrete tanks; (5) the painting of structural steel; 
(6) the framing of bridge timbers before treatment; (7) 
handling and driving concrete piles; (8) the construction and 
maintenance of sewers and drains. 

At the closing session on Thursday morning, the following 
officers were elected: President, C. R. Knowles, superin- 
tendent of water service, Illinois Central, Chicago; first vice- 
president, Arthur Ridgeway, assistant chief engineer, Denver 
& Rio Grande Western, Denver, Colo.; second vice-president, 
J. S. Robinson, division engineer, Chicago & North Western, 
Chicago; third vice-president, J. P. Wood, supervisor of 
bridges, Pere Marquette, Saginaw, Mich.; fourth vice-presi- 
dent, C. W. Wright, master carpenter, Long Island Railroad, 
Jamaica, N. Y.; secretary-treasurer, C. A. Lichty, general 
inspector, Chicago & North Western, Chicago; directors for 
two years, F. C. Baluss, engineer bridges and buildings, Du- 
luth, Missabe & Northern, Duluth, Minn; Maro Johnson, 
assistant engineer, Illinois Central, Chicago; and O. F. Dal- 
strom, bridge engineer, Chicago & North Western, Chicago. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was selected as the location’ of the next 
convention. 

At the close of the session on Thursday morning the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 

RESOLVED: That the American Railway Bridge and 
Building Association in convention assembled deplores the 
present agitation for a strike of railroad workers, and the 
individual members hereof reaffirm an unbroken record of 
loyalty to their respective railroads and pledge anew their 
support to the management in their efforts to provide unin- 
terrupted, efficient and economical transportation for the 
American public. 


The Bridge and Building Supply Men’s Association 


The exhibit of the Bridge and Building Supply Men’s 
Association in connection with the meeting was the equal 
of that presented in 1920 at Atlanta, Ga., which was the 
largest as to the number of exhibitors in the history of the 
organization. The exhibits of the companies consisted in a 
large measure of literature, photographs and samples al- 
though a considerable number showed their devices and 
equipment either in models or in full size. 

The officers of the association for the past year were: 
President, C. E. Ward, U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Com- 
pany, Batavia, Ill.; vice-president, Merle J. Trees, Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago; treasurer, C. R. McVay, 
Barrett Company, Chicago; secretary, A. J. Filkins, Paul 
Dickinson Company, Chicago; honorary director, Tom 
Lehon, the Lehon Company, Chicago; members executive 
committee W. O. Washburn, American Hoist & Derrick Co., 


St. Paul, Minn.; C. W. Kelly, the Kelly Derby Company, 
Chicago; D. J. Higgins, American Valve & Meter Company, 
Chicago; F. M. Condit, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago; 
T. W. Snow, The T. W. Snow Construction Company, Chi- 
cago, and W. H. Lawrence, The H. W. Johns-Manville 
Company, New York City. 

At the annual business meeting on Thursday morning, the 
following officers were elected: President, M. J. Trees, Chi- 
cago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago; vice-president, G. R. 
McVay, The Barrett Company, Chicago; treasurer, A. J. 
Filkins, Paul Dickinson Company, Chicago; secretary, D. J. 
Higgins, American Valve & Meter Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
honorary director, C. E. Wood, U. S. Wind Engine & Pump 
Co., Batavia, Ill.; members executive committee, F. M. 
Condit, Fairbanks Morse & Co., Chicago; W. H. Lawrence, 
Johns-Manville Company, New York; T. W. Snow, T. W. 
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Snow Construction Company, Chicago; J. E. Nelson, 
Joseph E. Nelson & Sons, Chicago; William Volkhart, Wil- 
liam Volkhart, Inc., New York, and B. J. Wilson, Railway 
Age, Chicago. 

The companies exhibiting, with the nature of their dis- 
plays and the names of their representatives, were as follows: 


American Tar Products Company, Chicago; S. H. Fields and P. L. 
Griffiths. 

American Valve & Meter Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; model of drop spout; 
J. T. McGarry and B. J. Higgins. 

American. Hoist & Derrick Company, St. Paul, Minn; literature; F. 
J. Johnson and H. W. Davis. 

American Radiator Company, Chicago; literature; G. J. Meyer. 

Barrett Company, New York; samples of paint, roofing, shingles and 
literature; G. R. McVay, W. S. Babcock, G. H. Hilderbrandt and W. 5S. 
Wallace. 

Carter Bloxonend Flooring Company, 
samples of flooring; R. G. Stowell. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago; photographs and literature; 
Merle J. Trees, H. C. Brown and Sedrick B. Smith. 

Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio; H. S. Covey and 
Guy Gregory. 

Detroit Steel Products Company, Detroit, 
literature; R. S. Bishop and W, H. Maxwell. 

Detroit Graphite Company, Detroit, Mich.; samples of paint and litera- 
ture; L. D. Mitchell and J. R. C. Hintz. 

Duff Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; jacks; C. A. Methfessel. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Company, Chicago; literature; A. A. Taylor, F. 
M. Condit, B. S. Spaulding, J. L. Jones, H. E. Vogel and E. J. Coverdale. 

Ferrolineum Manufacturing Company, Jersey City, N. J.; samples of 
paint pigments; O. C. Wakefield. 

Hastings Pavement Company, New York; literature and samples of 
block flooring and pavement; J. B. Weed and P. L. Thompson. 

Highgrade Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio; literature and 
samples of roofing cement; S. A. Baber and A. C. Copper. 

Johns-Manville Company, Inc., New York; samples of roofing, pipe and 
boiler installations, packing, flooring and shingles; J. E. Mink, E. L. 
Colopy, B. J. Jordan, G. A. Nichols and W. H. Lawrence. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J.; literature; A. A. 
Neally and W. W. Chase. 

Kelly-Derby Company, Chicago. 

Lehon Company, The, Chicago; samples of roofing and shingles; Tom 
Lehon and John E. Eipper. 

Luitweiler Pumping Engine Company, a Sed 
deep-well water pump; E. E. Alexander. 

Minwax Company, The, New York; model of bridge deck drain and 
literature; A. S. Harrison, R. W. Harrison and J. E. Marble. 

Massey Concrete Products Corporation, Chicago. 

National Lead Company, New York; literature; G. M. Hartley, Jr., 
and A. H. Sabin. 

Norton, A. O., Inc., Boston, Mass.; jacks and jack cover; G. R. Law 
and Wm. R. Kelly. 

Nelson, Jos. E., & Sons, Chicago; literature; J. E. Nelson and W. K. 
Nelson. 

Nichols, Geo. P. & Bro., Chicago; literature. 

‘Pocket List of Railroad Officials, New York; copies of paper; K. A. 
Brown and J. A. Brown. 

; — W. W., & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; tackle blocks; W. W. Patter- 
son, .Jr. 

Patterson & Sargent Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Paul Dickinson, Inc., Chicago; model of cast-iron camp car jack and 
ventilators; A. J. Filkins. 

Railway Review, Chicago; copies of paper; G. L. Bates, J. E. Gougeon 
and W. M. Camp. 

Robertson Company, H. H., Pittsburgh, Pa.; literature and samples of 
asbestos protected metal, skylights, ventilators and roofing; Willis F. 
Hackedorn. 

Robertson & Company, Wm., Chicago; model of culvert; R. F. Repasz 
and T. F. Landergan. 

Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, New York; copies of papers 
and cyclopedias; E, T. Howson, Milburn Moore, W. S. Lacher, F. C. 
Koch, B. J. Wilson and H.'L. D. Jackson. 

. + sale aemaaa Company, Cleveland, Ohio; F. A. Elmquist and John 
chlintz, 

Snow -Construction Company, T. W., Chicago; literature; T. W. Snow 
and B. S. Snow. 
ins S. Wind Engine & Pump Company, Batavia, Ill; literature; C. E. 

ard. 

Volkhardt Company, Inc., 
torches; Wm. Volkhardt. . 


Chicago; photographs and 


Mich.; window sash and 


Rochester, model of 


The, New York; model of hydrants and 


_ Tre Commission has suspended until February 12 the oper- 
ation of schedules naming increased rates on cotton seed prod- 
ucts from points in Missouri, to St. Louis, and East St, Louis, 
published in. Agent. F. A. -Leland’s tariff. 


A Resotption introduced in Congress on October 7 by Repre- 
sentative Dowell would order the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to redtice freight rates on agricultural products by 25 
per cent. The resoltition also provides that the rates thus re- 
duced. should not later be’ advanced’ without the consent of 


Congress. 
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Labor Board Lifts Piece Work Ban 


HE PRESENT labor crisis has been complicated by a de- 
T cision of the Labor Board handed down on October 13 

and containing drafts of 17 rules considered by the 
Board as just and reasonable rules for inclusion in all agree- 
ments between individual roads and their shop employees. 
One of these rules removes the present ban on piece work, 
and of the total of 17 rules, 10 have been so worded as to 
eliminate inefficient and uneconomical results caused by the 
application of the counterparts of these rules in the Shop 
Crafts’ National Agreement. Seven rules of the National 
Agreements, Rules 8, 31, 61, 66, 67, 68 and 78, dealing 
respectively with Sunday work, seniority in departments, 
requirements for machinists, definition of “dead work,” . as- 
signment of “dead work” forces to running repair work, 
machinists and helpers on wreck trains, and requirements 
for boilermakers, have been judged as just and reasonable 
by the Board and are made effective on October 16. 

The new rules promulgated by the Board are as follows, 
the rule number corresponding with the similar rule in the 
National Agreements and the italic portion indicating the 
changes made by the Board: 


Rule No. 1 


Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work. All employees com- 
ing under the provisions of this agreement, except as otherwise 
provided in this schedule of rules, or as may hereafter be legally 
established between the carrier and the employees, shall be paid 
on the hourly basis. 

This rule is intended to remove the inhibition against piece 
work contained in rule 1 of the shop crafts’ national agreement 
and to permit the question to be taken up for negotiation on any 
individual railroad in the manner prescribed by the Transportation 


Act. 
Rule No. 2 


(Rule adopted as substitute for Rules 2, 3, 4, 5, of the national 
agreement. ) 

There may be one, two, or three shifts employed. The starting 
time of any shift shall be arranged by mutual undtrstanding be- 
tween the local officers and the employees’ committee based on 
actual service requirements. 

The time and length of the lunch period shall be subject to 


mutual agreement. 
Rule No. 18 


When new jobs are created or vacancies occur in the respective 
crafts, the oldest employees in point of service shall, if sufficient 
ability is shown by trial, be given preference in filling such new 
jobs or any vacancies that may be desirable to them. All vacancies 
or new jobs created will be bulletined. Bulletins must be posted 
five (5) days before vacancies are filled permanently. Employees 
desiring to avail themselves of this rule will make application to 
the official in charge and a copy of the application will be given 
to the local chairman. 

An employee exercising his seniority rights under this rule will 
do so without expense to the carrier; he will lose his right to the 
job he left; and if after a fair trial he fails to qualify for the 
new position, he will have to take whatever position may be open 


in his craft. 
Rule No. 46 


Applicants for employment may be required to fake physical 
examination at the expense of the carrier to determine the fitness 
of the applicant to reasonably perform the service required in his 
craft or class. They will also be required to make a statement 
showing address of relatives, necessary four years’ experience, 
and name and local address of last employer. 


Rule No. 48 


Employees injured while at work .will not be required to make 
accident reports before they are given medical attention, but will 
make them as soon as practicable thereafter. Proper medical at- 
tention will be given at the earliest possible moment and, when 
able, employees shall be permitted to return to work without 
signing a release pending final settlement of the case. 

At the option of the injured party, personal injury settlements 
may be handled by the duly authorized representatives of the em- 
ployee with the duly authorized representatives of the carrier. 
Where death or permanent disability results from injury, the law- 
ful heirs of the deceased. may have the case handled as herein 
provided. 
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Rule No. 50 


Existing conditions in regard to shop trains will be continued 
unless changed by mutual agreement, or unless, after disagree- 
ment between the carrier and employees, the dispute is properly 
brought before the Labor Board and the Board finds the con- 
tinuance of existing conditions unjust and unreasonable, and 
orders same discontinued or modified. 

The company will endeavor to keep shop trains on schedule 
time, properly heated and lighted, and in a safe, clean, and sanitary 
condition. This not to apply to temporary service provided in 


case of emergency. 
Rule No. 55 


Work of scrapping engines, boilers, tanks, and cars or other 
machinery will be done by crews under the direction of a me- 


chanic. 
Rule No. 60 


At the close of each week one minute for each hour actually 
worked during the week will be allowed employees for checking 
in and out and making out service cards on their own time. 


Rule No. 65 


Machinists assigned to running repairs shall not be required to 
work on dead work at points where dead-work forces are main- 
tained except when there is not sufficient running repairs to keep 


them busy. Rule No. 77 
ule oO. 


At points where there are ordinarily 15 or more engines tested 
and inspected each month, and machinists are required to swear 
to federal reports covering such inspection, a machinist will be 
assigned to handle this work in connection with other machinist’s 
work and will be allowed five cents per hour above the ma- 
chinist’s minimum rate at the point employed. 

At points or on shifts where no inspector is assigned and ma- 
chinists are required to inspect engines and swear to federal re- 
ports, they will be paid five cents per hour above the machinist’s 
minimum rate at the point employed for the days on which such 
inspections are made. 

Autogenous welders shall receive five cents per hour above the 
minimum rate paid mechanics at the point employed. 

In each case the italic portion of the new rule is intended 
to eliminate the objectionable features of the old rule, espe- 
cially those to which the railroads objected during the 


hearings on National Agreements. 


Senate Committee Railroad 
Hearings Resumed 


Wastincton, D. C. 

EARINGS BEFORE the Senate Committee on Interstate 

Fi Commerce in connection with its general inquiry into 

the railroad situation, which were suspended early in 

July, were resumed at Washington on October 13 but were 

shortly adjourned on account of the death of Senator Knox 

and after a session on Saturday, October 15, the hearing was 
again adjourned. 

The few members of the committee who were present were 
treated to a statistical medley by Frank J. Warne, statistician 
for the Big Four brotherhoods, the burden of whose argu- 
ment was that the committee had been completely misled by 
the witnesses for the railroads in their presentation of sta- 
tistics of railway revenues, expenses and income for the war 
period and inferentially by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that had published the same statistics minus the 
emendations and commendations of them which Mr. Warne 
had made in a series of complicated charts. He said the 
commission should not have based its decision in the Ex Parte 
74 rate case on the abnormal results of the war per-od, but on 
the more permanent tendencies as shown by the results prior 
to that time, during which, he said, the commission had re- 
peatedly held that railway revenues were adequate. To 
prove it he quoted from several of its rate decisions without 
reading from the later reports in which the commission after 
further consideration found occasion to alter its conclusions. 
He also said that rates should not have been raised during 
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the period of federal control while the railroads were being 
guaranteed and he attempted to prove that the advances in 
rates during that period were made at the instance of the 
railroads by referring to their unsuccessful efforts later, in 
1919, to persuade Director General Hines to advance rates 
before the roads were returned. 

Mr. Warne’s principal charges about the railroad witnesses 
who had previously testified during the hearing were based 
on the fact that in showing the abnormal relation between 
earnings and expenses that had come out of the federal con- 
trol period they had constantly referred to the net railway 
operating income actually earned for 1918, 1919, and 1920 
instead of using the corporate income of the roads including 
the guaranteed rental, which he placed at $906,000,000, al- 
though a large part of it has not yet been paid. 

The omission of the guarantee, Mr. Warne said, had con- 
cealed the fact that the roads had earned the largest net 
operating income in their history. He had some combination 
of figures to make it appear that $906,000,000 exceeded the 
net operating income of 1916 and 1917; although the official 
figures are larger. In explaining his point, however, Mr. 
Warne read from the testimony a colloquy between L. E. 
Wettling and Senator Cummins which showed that it was 
understood that the figures under discussion were the net 
operating income which resulted under the earnings and 
expenses as they were, and that they did not in any way 
represent the effect of the promised guaranty. “He also ob- 
jected because the railroads had.used the net operating 
income and not the guaranty in calculating a percentage of 
return on the “inflated” property investment’ account. 

After having presented one series of charts: using the 
guaranty as net operating income Mr. Warne produced: an- 
other set in which he added the guaranty which the roads 
were supposed to have received, and some of which is still 
held up until the Congress passes some kind of a bill to 
provide the Railroad Administration with funds with which 
to pay it, to the total operating revenues, in order as he said, 
to show the proper margin between earnings and expenses. 
By subtracting the expenses,. taxes, etc., he thus arrived at 
a net operating income which included the guaranty. Mr. 
Warne said that the fact that the railroad witnesses were 
able to hide behind accounting’ technicalitiés was no excuse 
for their not telling the truth, which gave Senator Fernald 
an opportunity to bring up his theory that taxes and bond 
interest should be added to operating expenses. In this case, 
however, Mr. Warne preferred to rely on.the commission’s 
system of accounting. ; 

Another bit of information which he furnished . for the ° 
enlightenment of the four senators who represented the com- 
mittee was that while the railroads in most of the eight months 
of 1920 during which they were under guaranty showed 
operating deficits, during the last four months of. the year, 
while they were not guaranteed they had a net of. $226,- 
000,000. It was left to the knowledge or the ‘imagination 
of the senators to recall that this was during the four months 
in which a rate advance of about 33.:per cent was in effect. 


WASHINGTON To New York, in 79 minutes, or ‘at about 170 
miles an hour, is the speed reported for an airplane trip made 
on October 10, with one passenger, by Lieut. Howard K. Ramey, 
piloting a De Haviland army airplane. The flight was made at 
an average height of 3,800 feet. 


THE House COMMITTEE on interstate and foreign commerce 
held a meeting this week and decided not to take up for con- 
sideration at this session of Congress any of the railroad 
bills which have been referred to it unless some new situa- 
tion develops. The committee has before it a number of 
bills intended to amend various parts of the transportation 
act, particularly with reference to the rate-making provisions. 
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The National Association of Railroad Tie Producers will 
hold its fourth annual meeting at the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, on January 26 and 27. This meeting will follow imme- 
diately after that of the American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 


tion which will be held at the same hotel on January 24, 25 
and 26. 


“Organized Business and the Railways” 


“Organized Business and the Railways” is the title of a leaflet 
issued to members of the Railway Business Association by 
President Alba B. Johnson. Its text is a letter to President 
Joseph H. Defrees of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. It was authorized by the association’s general executive 
committee at Chicago, Thursday evening, October 6, following a 
noon luncheon at which the situation was described to members 
and guests of the association by Frank W. Noxon, secretary, and 
S. O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age. 


Sixty-Seven Trespassers Apprehended 


One hundred and twenty hoboes boarded a Southern Pacific 
freight train bound for Los Angeles, Cal., from the north, 
at Mojave, Cal., on September 29, and refused to get off the 
train when ordered to do so by the train men. The train 
was met in the outskirts of Los Angeles by Los Angeles 
police officers and 67 of the trespassers were arrested. On 
the following day 51 of the men pleaded guilty and were 
given the alternative of paying a $20 fine or going to jail for 
20 days. Five were given suspended sentences and 11 were 
released. 


Fraudulent Pay Checks 


Three men arrested at Pittsburgh, Pa., and brought into court 
on October 7, on charges of conspiracy to defraud the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, were found to have cashed a large number of 
counterfeit pay checks; and to identify themselves, when mak- 
ing purchases, they used counterfeit railroad passes, written on 
blanks which they had printed. All three pleaded guilty. One 
was an employee and another a former employee; and two other 
men, including a printer, are yet to be caught. In passing checks 


amounting to $1,412, the thieves had received more than $1,000 
in change. 


Railway Fire Prevention Association 


The eighth annua! convention of the Railway Fire Prevention 
Association opened at Chicago, on October 18. The meeting was 
opened by President W. F. Hickey in the presence of about 150 
members and guests and was addressed by Alfred H. Erickson, 
assistant corporation counsel of the city of Chicago, who repre- 
sented the mayor of the city in welcoming the convention. The 
meeting was also addressed by J. E. McDonald, chief of fire pre- 
vention of the city of Chicago, who gave a short account of the 
history of fire prevention in Chicago and congratulated the rail- 
road association in having taken so prominent an interest in fire 
prevention, 


Railroad Division of A.S.M.E. to 
Discuss Elimination of Waste 


The Railroad Division of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers will discuss the elimination of waste on 
railroads in connection with the general consideration of 
that topic at the annual meeting of the society. Three papers 
will be presented. as follows: Avoidable Waste in Locomo- 
tives as Affected by Design, by James Partington, American 
Locomotive Company; Avoidable Waste in Operation of 
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Locomotives and Cars, by William Elmer, Pennsylvania 
Railroad; Avoiding Waste in Car Operation—The Container 
Car, by W. C. Sanders, New York Central. The meeting 
will be held in the Engineering Societies’ building, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, on the morning of De- 
cember 9. 


Specifications for Cast Iron Car Wheels 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has issued a new 
specification for cast iron wheels (No. 261, dated September 1, 
1921). It is very complete, somewhat more rigid. than the 
A. R. A. specification, and is particularly notable in that it con- 
tains a specification for the chemical composition which is 
similar to, but does not allow as wide a range as the chemical 
specification tentatively adopted at the last convention of the 
American Society for Testing Materials. The composition 
specified is as follows: 


Minimum Maximum 
Total 


a id cahi iw ar nob aaia ke aacuen 40 3.00 3.65 
Combined carhon—not over............005 ees 85 
DEY “hens ceebaeeee vewecenieankbees .50 85 
Phosphorus—net Over....... ces ceeceecees ie 32 
ee | rrr ‘inkes 16 
SE. Mo LaSialsdedoene cease neueernwenenes 45 75 


Protests. Against Valuation 


A large number of protests against the tentative valuation re- 
port of the Interstate Commerce Commission on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific have been filed with the commission this 
week, 

The Rock Island declared in its protest that the tentative 
valuation did not represent the value of the property owned and 
used by it; that the valuation, because of “the erroneous methods, 
rules and principles applied therein,” did not comply with the 
valuation act, and that “the cost of reproduction now reported 
in the tentative valuation was determined by the application in 
some instances of erroneous principles and methods, by the ex- 
clusion of costs which should have been included, by the failure 
to list in the inventory all the owned or used property, by the 
use of inadequate unit prices, by improper classification, and by 
other errors of commission and omission, as the result of which 
the cost of reproduction now of the said properties as reported 
is much less in amount than should have been allowed.” 

The road’s complaint made no general estimate of the total 
valuation it would claim, but asked the commission to withdraw 
its tentative valuation and to give the carrier opportunity for 
hearings upon it and the presentation of evidence. 

In addition protests were filed by the various roads, a part of 
whose property is jointly used by the Rock Island and also 
by the Iowa, Nebraska and other state commissions, who ob- 
jected to the inclusion of certain items. 


The Oldest Illinois Central Locomotive 


The Mississippi, the first engine ever used on the Illinois Cen- 
tral system, has been exhibited during the past month at the 
Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, Ind.; the Kentucky State Fair, 
Louisville, Ky., and the Interstate Fair at Sioux City, Iowa. It 
will also be shown at the National Implement & Vehicle Show 
at Peoria, Il!., until October 8. 

This engine was built at Natchez, Miss., in 1834, the parts 
having been imported from England to be assembled there. Its 
cylinders are 94 in. by 16 in., and it weighs 14,000 pounds. It is 
said that the entire cust of the engine was less than $2,000. The 
newest locomotive bought by the Illinois Central this year weighs 
382,000 pounds, has cylinders 30 in. by. 32 in., and its cost was 
$88,819. 

_The Mississippi was first used on a line between Natchez and 
Foster, Miss. (later acquired by the Illinois Central), in 1836, 
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.1837 and 1838. There are no records between 1838 and 1873, but 
in 1873 and 1874 the Mississippi was in service on a line between 
Warrenton, Miss., and Vicksburg. In 1874, an engineer, John 
Rogers, put the Mississippi on a side track to rest for the night, 
but forgot to close the throttle, with the result that the engine 
ran into a deep mud bank, where it lay until 1880. From 1880 to 
1890, it was used as a switching engine in a gravel pit at Brook- 
haven, Miss. The engine was given a general overhauling in 
1892 and was exhibited in the Transportation Building of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. It traveled 
from McComb, Miss., to Chicago under its own power. It was 
also on exhibition at the St. Louis World’s Fair in 1904. 


Railway Returns for August 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s summary of the rail- 
way income account for August is as follows: 
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states that the roads in which he asks to retain his director- 
ship are not competitive with the Union Pacific except that 
there is competition to some extent between the Illinois Cen- 
tral and the Chicago & Alton for business between Chicago 
and St. Louis. 


Think of the Train Baggageman 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, in a circular entitled 
“The Human Desire to Serve,” counsels with its patrons as 
follows: 

The railroads and the American Railway Express Company 
are so closely allied that the problems of one are largely 
the problems of the other. The aims of this railroad com- 
pany and the express company are identical, to sell ‘trans- 
portation, and to promote harmony, efficiency and reduce loss 
and damage claims. Transportation is and must be a failure 














August Fight Months 

Item —— cr A—___ ~ 
No. Item 1921 1920 1921 1920 

1 Geom number of miles operated...........-.eeeee08 235,398.39 235,120.00 235,260.10 234,625.18 

evenves: 
2 ME ot wud eqabie anak soe nwd eae Aenea eee $353,.307,011 $369.586.250 $2,537,.466,013 $2,583;585,913 
3 rr er en rire 2109.174,998 132.903,613 8793.021.501 822,170.839 
4 EA ere ort eer 7.449.068 7 823,168 63,850,810 117,709,025 
5 eee Ee Cee eee ee er ce 10.313,774 15.165.514 60.098,598 104,126,724 
6 All cther transpcrtation........ceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 14,465,961 - 14,580,954 106,181.410 96,081.152 
7 pS OR oe re 10,073.997 14.814.110 79.660 354 97,874,797 
8 Jeint tacility.—Cr. .cccccccccccccccvvcvesessvces 608.803 840.098 5.120.811 5.028.679 
9 I iin ah adh oa aaiietiios 114.662 185 318 1,110,614 1.528.929 
10 E Railway «perating revenues........eeeeeeeees 505,508,274 555.522,389 3,644,288,883 3,825,048,200 
xpenses: 

11 . Maintenance of way and structures.........++-++ 71,940,562 144 542 602 507.837,688 693,788,085 
12 Maintenance of equipment......cccccccsccccecces 105.482.549 181 360.713 842,834,226 1,030.442.877 
13 Rr ee ae eer re ere ee 6.825.585 8,066 234 56,729,579 46,193,422 
14 WI NMIEEIAE, -.a.c.caipaln-se sadibwnee eet wsuicins olmaiene 180,901,570 323.815.483 1,558 622.754 1,849 695,539 
15 Miscellaneous offeraticns......-scccsccscccecces 4,161,647 6.454.881 33.571.042 40,738,802 
16 NS OR EE OT Cr ee Cr 13,488.538 19.060.469 114,325,615 112.692.757 
17 Trans: ortation for investment—Cr............-- 521.381 986.185 3:930,164 3.102.097 - 
18 Railway. operating expenses.........eeeeees 382,279.070 682,315.188 3,109,990.740 3,770.449,385 
19 Net revenue trom railway operations.............-- 123,229,204 126.792 799 534,298,143 54.592.815 
20 Railway tax accruals Lie ct cua Elan Sate gal ayerarel orarnieletaa"eSace 26,151,760 26,263.402 183,205.302 182,407,235 
21 Uncollectitle railway TEVENUES... 26 eee ee eeeeeeeeeeee 138,352 141 876 809.648 755.532 
22 Railway cnerating inccmMe........eceeeeeees 96,939,092 153.193 077 350,223,193 128.563.952 
23 Equipment rents—Dr. halance..........cceccesseees 5,675,073 3 846. 496 35.058.763 20.373 8°O 
24 Joint facility rent—Dr. balance..........e-eeeeeees 1,022,916 1,537,997 10,903,677 12,187.84 
25 Net cf stems 22, 23, and 24......cccesecoees 90,241,103 158.582.570 304,320,753 161, as. S36 
26 Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).......-..-. 75.62 122.82 85.34 8.57 





Includes $2,919.3€3. sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
®Includes $21,751,193, sleeping and parler car surcharge. 





Common Officers or Directors 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a set of 
regulations to govern the applications to be filed with the 
commission under that provision of the transportation act 
which makes it unlawful after December 31, 1921, for any per- 
son to hold the position of officer or director of more than 
one carrier unless such holding shall have been authorized 
by the commission. The commission interprets the law as 
covering “any person authorized by a carrier to perform, 
temporarily or otherwise, the duties or any of the duties ordi- 
narily performed by a director, president, vice-president, 
secretary, treasurer, general counsel, general solicitor, general 
attorney, comptroller, general auditor, general manager, 
freight traffic manager, passenger traffic manager, chief en- 
gineer, general superintendent, general land and tax agent, 
or chief purchasing agent.” The order prescribes in detail 
the form of application to be filed with the commission. 


The Union Pacific and its subsidiaries, and the St. Louis- 
San Francisco and its subsidiaries have filed with the com- 
mission blanket applications for authority for their respective 
officers and directors to hold similar positions with the vari- 
ous subsidiary companies. The Union Pacific application 
says that its reason for such application is the identity of 
ownership throughout the system and the fact that all roads 
of the system are operated as a unified transportation system. 
Individual applications have also been filed by R. S. Lovett 
for authority to be a director of the New York Central and 
its subsidiaries, the Illinois Central and the Chicago & Alton 
because of the large investment of the Union Pacific in those 
companies, and by E. N. Brown to retain his offices and direc- 
torships in the St. Louis-San Francisco, the Kansas City, 
Fort Scott & Memphis, the Kansas City, Memphis & Birm- 
dngham and the Pere Marquette. Judge Lovett’s application 





unless closely coupled with the human desire to serve, The 
men in the baggage cars are jointly employed by the rail- 
road and the express company. As a body they have given 
an average, per man, of over 20 years’ faithful service. Six 
of our men combined have served the public for two and a 
quarter centuries. One man now working every day has been 
continuously on the job for over 41 years. When your bag- 
gage or express shipment is intrusted to such men as these 
you are reasonably sure that it will arrive at its destination 
promptly and in good condition. * * *, 

The campaign “The Right Way Plan” has made a wonder- 
ful saving for the shipper and the express company by lessons 
in packing, handling and marking. Careless employees are 
looking for other jobs and insecurely packed or wrapped 
shipments are refused until they are properly prepared for 
shipment. One district in the East showed a decrease in 
claims for loss and damage of 79 per cent in July and 82 per 
cent in August. By teaching the public to pack properly and 
insisting on their men handling carefully the express com- 
pany and its patrons have saved much money and annoy- 
ance. * * * 

A claim paid for damage does not recompense the buyer 
for his delay and inconvenience, but as long as we are hu- 
man, accidents will happen and baggage will go astray or 
become lost. Unless stolen it will come back to you, Mr. 
Owner, if you will permanently place on the inside thereof 
your full name and permanent address. Many trunks and 
suit cases still bear old express labels. Suppose that while 
traveling as baggage the check becomes torn off; the man 
in the baggage car cannot remember whether that particular 
piece was baggage or express, but seeing no- check and find- 
ing an express label he uses his best judgment and bills the 
article to address shown on label. Remove or obliterate 
express labels on baggage. 
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J. A. MacDonald, of Valleyfield, Que., has been chosen presi- 
dent of the Canadian Ticket Agents’ Association, 


The New York, Chicago & St. Louis will withdraw from 
the consolidated ticket office at Cleveland, Ohio, on October 
31, and will re-open a separate city ticket office at 2010 East 
Ninth street in the Schofield building. 


During the month of September, 1,928 cars of grapes moved in 
solid trains over the Southern Pacific from Lodi, Cal., to Rose- 
ville, where the cars are placed in the fruit block and sent out 
quickly to the East. The schedule for grape and green fruit 
trains from Roseville to Chicago has been reduced to 154 hours. 


The movement of bituminous coal over the Philadelphia & 
Reading in August, amounted to 1,290,104 tons, a reduction 
of 665,461 tons from the quantity carried during the same 
month last year. The bituminous tonnage for August of this 
year, however, is the largest since last March, when the total 
was 1,308,947 tons. 


On recommendation of its traffic committee the Alton 
(Ill.) Chamber of Commerce has adopted a resolution in 
support of that by the National Industrial Traffic League 
calling for “immediate action toward a reduction in operating 
costs (of the railways) and a corresponding horizontal re- 
duction in transportation costs to the public.” 


Shipments of grain over the Canadian Pacific from points 
in the Calgary district are now averaging 500,000 bushels a 
day. The indications are that the present crop will be sent 
to the head of the lakes in record time. Samples of wheat 
arriving at the office of the Dominion grain inspector con- 
tinue to be up to the excellent average set by those of last 
year, 


The executive committee of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ 
Association held a meeting at Cincinnati, Ohio, on October 5, 
and adopted a resolution approving the action taken a week 
previously by the executive committee of the National Industrial 
Traffic League in urging the abrogation of the labor agreements, 
and the reduction of the wages of railway employees, together 
with the reduction of freight rates, 


The Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic announces that its night 
passenger trains, taken off during the strike of last spring, and 
kept out of service (after daylight service had been resumed) 
because of malicious tampering with the tracks, are again running. 
Sleeping cars now leave Atlanta for Waycross at 9:25 p. m.; 
Waycross for Atlanta at 8:40 p. m.; Atlanta for Thomasville 
9:25 p. m.; Thomasville for Atlanta 8:15 p. m. 


The Senate committee on interstate commerce has decided to 
begin hearings on October 24 on the bill introduced by Senator 
Capper to amend the transportation act to restore some of the 
powers of state commissions to change intrastate rates which 
have been interfered with by the construction put on the new 
law by the Interstate Commerce Commission, The bill also in- 
volves an amendment to the general rate-making rule in Section 
15-2. 


The dates for the Interstate Commerce Commission’s hearings 
on proposed reductions in transcontinental rates which carriers 
are seeking for the purpose of meeting competition with the 
Panama Canal route, have been changed by the Commission. The 
application of the Southwestern railroads to reduce rates via 
Galveston, Tex., hetween Pacific coast terminals and New York 
will be heard at San Francisco, Cal., on December 8, at Phoenix, 
Ariz., on December 17, and at New Orleans, La., on January 11, 
1922. 


A bulletin giving the names of the coal mines, operating com- 
panies, locations and production figures of the coal properties on 
its lines has been issued by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois to 
6.000 retail coal dealers and industrial consumers in the territory 
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it serves. The circular anticipates the possible shortage of coal 
during the winter because of the depression in the present coal 
market and the failure of consumers to lay in winter supplies 
and presents subject matter outlining the probable coal situation 
should this condition continue, 


Arguments for freight rate reductions applying to specific com- 
modities have been advanced; but these indicate that even in 
the minds of the interested shippers, the results of such reduc- 
tions are purely speculative, not only as to increased volume of 
traffic, but also as to the time when an increased volume might 
be expected. The carriers are in no position to enter the field 
of uncertain experimentation involving their revenues; disappoint- 
ment in the experiment would result in serious consequences to 
the public—B. R. & P. Circular. 


A bill to amend the interstate commerce law to permit rail- 
roads to put into effect reduced rates on hay, grain, potatoes, 
livestock, fruits, vegetables, eggs, milk, cream and other perish- 
able food products, coal and building materials, immediately upon 
the filing of tariffs, has been introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Jefferies of Nebraska. The bill also provides that the 
rates so promulgated shall not be increased during a specified 
period of time and that the Interstate Commerce Commission 


- shall have no jurisdiction to fix a minimum rate on the com- 


modities mentioned, 


Heavy shipments of grapes to the eastern market and the failure 
of consignees to return refrigerator cars promptly, have led to 
a critical situation which is causing a shortage of refrigerator 
cars to move a record crop of grapes from California. In the 
27 days previous to October 6, 10;486 cars of grapes were re- 
ported shipped out of California as against 7,248 for the corre- 
sponding period of last season. Commissioner H, Stanley Bene- 
dict, who is handling the situation for the California State Rail- 
road Commission, while expressing: the view that most of the 
trouble is at the eastern end, urged, on October 6, that shippers 
and carriers co-operate in loading and moving cars as promptly 
as possible. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad announces that it is to apply to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for permission to place in 
effect a temporary reduction of 28 per cent, in the freight rates 
on iron ore from both the Great Lakes and the Seaboard to the 
furnaces in the Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts, the Schuyl- 
kill Valley and other districts. The reduction would remain in 
effect only until Dec, 31, 1921. The purpose of the reduction 
will be to assist the iron and steel producers in accumulating a 
supply of ore before winter closes navigation on the Great Lakes 
or compels the shutdown of the Northern mines; also to try 
out experimentally whether a materially lower level of rates 
will stimulate the iron and steel markets. 


Coal Production Increasing 


The production of soft coal continued to improve during 
the first week of October, according to the weekly bulletin 
of the Geological Survey, and for the first time since January 
passed the 9,000,000 ton mark. The output for the week 
is estimated at 9,105,000 net tons, an increase of 2% per cent 
when compared with the week preceding. Production is still, 
however, far below the normal for this season of the year. 
With industry active and a normai export business, produc- 
tion in October ordinarily runs at least 11,000,000 tons 
a week. 


Open Saginaw Million Dollar Terminal 


Pere Marquette officials and members of the Saginaw 
Board of Commerce formally opened the new million dollar 
terminal at Saginaw, Mich., on October 11. The dedication 
of the new buildings, followed by congratulatory speeches by 
members of the Saginaw Chamber of Commerce, marked the 
opening. The new work consists of a thirty-stall engine 
house, a machine shop, a power house having a 1,000-horse- 
power capacity, a 100-ft. turntable, a 500-ton coal dock, a 
cinder conveyor with electrically-operated ash handling equip- 
ment, two water tanks, a storehouse, and a general service 
building. 
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To Prevent Ticket Scalping at Legion Convention 


Railroads are taking every precaution to prevent ticket 
scalping at the national convention of the American Legion, 
which will be held in Kansas City the latter part of this 
month. The exceedingly low rates which will be offered to 
the members of the legion usually attract a large number of 
railroad ticket scalpers, especially where so large a conven- 
tion attendance is expected. The Railroad Ticket Protective 
Bureau, representing all the passenger-carrying railroads in 
the United States, will be in charge of this work, and has 
been promised the full co-operation of the convention execu- 
tive committee in its effort to eliminate any ticket manipula- 
tion. Tickets will be issued in signature form, making them 
worthless if transferred. The same plan for the protection of 
tickets was carried on successfully at the Grand Army of the 
Republic convention, in Indianapolis, the first of this month, and 
it was reported that scalping was entirely checked in that city. 


Salt Rates Discussed at Chicago 


The entire salt rate structure of the country was discussed at 
a hearing at Chicago on October 12 and 13, when the applications 
of railroads serving the Louisiana salt mines for reductions in 
the rates on salt to Chicago from 26% cents to 21 cents, and to 
St. Louis, Mo., from 23 to 21 cents came up for hearing before 
an examiner for the Interstate Commerce Commission, Shippers 
and carriers from the New York state salt district, the Kansas 
district and the Detroit (Mich.) district were grouped against 
these from the south, and opposed the reduction. The packing 
interests of Chicago sided with the roads which had proposed 
the lower Louisiana rates, Morris & Company, which owns the 
Kansas Rock Salt Company, protested, however, and pointed to 
the fact that it would benefit by the lower Louisiana rates be- 
cause in spite of the ownership of the Kansas mines, it bought 
much salt in Louisiana. The Central Freight Association and 


Trunk Lines opposed the reductions which they alleged would ° 


be a case of capturing the salt tonnage were the proposed tariffs 
allowed to go into effect. 


Anthracite Shipments in September 


Shipments of anthracite for September as reported to the 
Anthracite Bureau of Information, amounted to 5,519,412 gross 
tons, against 5,575,115 tons in August. The loss in production 
due to the shutting down of some mines in the Scranton dis- 
trict that cannot be operated under the provisions of the Kohler 
act, was something over 200,000 tons, about three-fourths of 
which loss was made up by increased shipments from other 
districts. The total shipments for the coal year beginning April 
1, have amounted to 34,350,584 tons, as compared with 33,479,753 
tons for the corresponding period in 1920, a gain of 870,831 tons. 

Shipments by the initial carriers were as follows: 


September, August, 
1921 1921 
GRR ahiter gh dsc a ricer aad acevo 1,081,085 1,116,844 
hae ae Oa ag pli Wap seereterw woes 966,600 924,649 
i Bb ca Sewedkwrkwacieenee dues 576,875 544,007 
BR UE siinnbinca sehen oa ceen 736,571 953,014 
Se a fies eek. cieneekwatwslea we 711,199 756,982 
WR aio a eawhdc was ceeniegeeenas 426,344 360,817 
BGR Gertwuscak Rbherwigi dic-ataaewaseark 631,882 628,280 
RS AE ee Se reromes eae 123,742 98,355 
Be Is Et nk cama ne es Sareea 265,114 192,167 
5,519,412 5,575,115 
Who Pays? 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh in a recent bulletin ap- 
pealed to shippers to aid in reducing claims for loss by better 
packing ; and called attention to the enormous total of the amounts 
paid out in 1920 by class I railroads ($104,398,930). In its 
latest bulletin it appeals to its own employees. Following are 
extracts : 

“Who Pays?” Why, you do and I do, for such expense is an 


economic waste on the country at large, and we all share alike 
in it. 
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That the railroads collectively paid this staggering amount 
interests us only indirectly, but we must be interested individually 
and directly. Claims of this nature cost the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh $112,955. Our station, yard and road men make 
it a point of pride to give freight prompt handling, to work 
their classification yard with dispatch, and to get over the road. 
Which is fine and to be commended; but don’t overlook the fact 
that “rapid handling” may become “careless handling.” It is 
not how far anything drops, or how fast it moves, but how 
quickly it stops, that causes damage, 

Apply this law when handling individual packages and in mov- 
ing cars; so that through your care they start and stop easily. 
In the pride of rapid handling do not forget that in unnecessary 
haste you are creating damage and spending somebody’s money. 
“Who Pays?” 

At home you carelessly drop a glass and it is broken, You 
resolve to be more careful in the future. You know the cause 
and pay for the damage. In the station, yard or run you 
seldom see the damage done and never pay the bill, at least 
not directly; but, who pays? This is a loss that comes home to 
every one of us. 


Federal Traffic Board 


General Charles G. Dawes, director of the budget bureau, 
has announced the appointment of a Federal Traffic Board 
consisting of representatives of the various government de- 
partments and bureaus for the purpose of co-ordinating and 
systematizing the handling of the government’s freight ship- 
ments. It was announced that R. C. Caples, who has been 
making a study of the situation for the budget bureau, has 
estimated that the government transportation bill annually is 
$200,000,000, and that many economies could be effected. 
After the board is formed a committee of railroad men is to 
be invited to confer with the government’s representatives 
regarding the changes to be made. 

The Federal Traffic Board is to make a complete study of 
the traffic problems confronting the various departments and 
independent establishments of the government, and in co- 
operation with representatives of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the carriers, to establish uniform classifica- 
tions for all commodities shipped by the government. The 
board will draw up plans for improving and standardizing 
methods of making shipments, and for the settlement of ac- 
counts. These plans will be submitted to the chief co- 
ordinator, general supply, who will take the necessary action 
in each case. ; 

“The classification of commodities and the instructions gov- 
erning shipments and methods of settling transportation ac- 
counts that are adopted by the board and approved by the 
co-ordinator for traffic shall, as far as applicable and in con- 
formity with law, be binding upon and govern all depart- 
ments, bureaus, agencies and offices of the government in all 
shipments made by them. 

“All questions pertaining to the classification of materials 
or terminal, switching or freight rates, etc., which require the 
application of remedial measures will be submitted to the co- 
ordinator for traffic, either for adjustment with the classifi- 
cation committees representing the carrier or for the presen- 
tation of a complaint with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

“In the event of disagreement 
mitted to the chief co-ordinator. . . . 

Commander Chester G. Mayo, of the Supply Corps of the 
U. S. Navy, has been appointed chief co-ordinator for traffic 
in the budget bureau. 


the case will be sub- 


” 


ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY has issued a: statement to the 
effect that the government considers it inadvisable to take 
any steps in carrying out the plan of dissolution of the Read- 
ing System under decree entered in the anti-trust suit until 
the appeal taken to the Supreme Court has been decided. Mr. 
Daugherty says that the appeal entered by the stockholders 
of the. Reading Company does not constitute a stay of pro- 
ceedings, but further steps by the department might later 
cause embarrassment or delay if the plans should be mate- 
rially modified by the Supreme Court. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The commission has suspended from October 25 and later 
dates until February 22, 1922, the operation of certain sched- 
ules which propose a reduction of 28% cents per ton on bitumi- 
nous coal, lump and slack, from mines on the Chicago & 
\lton, Kansas City Southern, Missouri, Kansas & Texas and 
St. Louis-San Francisco in Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma, and on slack, only, from Springfield, Ill., to Kan- 
sas City, Kan., Kansas City, Mo., and contiguous points. 


State Commissions 


The State Railroad Commission of California, upon applica- 


tion of the Southern Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe., - 


the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, and the Pacific Electric, has granted 
a rehearing in the Los Angeles terminal cases. On April 26, of 
this year, the commission rendered a decision providing for an 
extensive system of grade crossing elimination and the unification 
of terminal facilities of all the railroads entering Los Angeles. 


Street Car or “Jitney” 


The motor car on the highway is declared to be chiefly re- 
sponsible for the low earnings of the Pacific Electric Railway, 
a subsidiary of the Southern Pacific, in a report just completed 
by the engineering division of the State Railroad Commission 
of California, This report, consisting of two large volumes, has 
been introduced as evidence at a hearing on the application of 
the Pacific Electric for authority to increase transportation 
rates which opened at Los Angeles before the commission on 
October 11. As showing the effect of automobile competition, 
the report calls attention to the fact that while the traction 
territory has doubled its population and, according to an ac- 
cepted estimate, travel has quadrupled, the electric lines carried 
fewer passengers in 1920 than in 1914. The report states that 
the choice whether the railway or the jitney shall go rests ulti- 
mately with the people. Another cause of the company’s plight 
is given as abnormal operating costs traceable to the war. 
Operating costs increased from 80 to 100 per cent, while in- 
creases in rates have averaged less than 40 per cent. 


Court News 


Shipper Cannot Recover Under Sherman 
Act Without Showing Damage 


Under section 7 of the Sherman anti-trust law those who may 
sue for threefold damages by virtue of its terms are limited to 
those “who shall be injured in his business or property,” and if 
a recovery is permitted it must be limited to the damages “by him 
sustained.” The mere fact that a railroad might have been sub- 
ject to prosecution by the government is otherwise of no avail 
to a litigant. Therefore a shipper cannot, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Seventh Circuit, holds, recover treble damages from 
railroads when the only damage alleged was the payment of a 
higher rate than would have been exacted but for a combination. 
The rate paid had been held reasonable by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, so that in law the railroads were required to 
collect it and the shipper to pay it—Keogh v. C. & N. W.,, 271 
Fed., 444. 


United States Supreme Court 


The United States Supreme Court on October 19 and 20 
heard arguments in the New York instrastate passenger fare 
case, in which the state authorities are trying to overturn 
the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission order- 
ing increases in New York intrastate fares to correspond to 
those applied to interstate traffic. 
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“Industrial India” 


The Tata Publicity Corporation, Ltd., of London and Bom- 
bay, has begun the publication of a monthly magazine known 
as “Industrial India.” The purpose of the new journal will 
be, according to its publishers, “to support and record any 
movement which seeks to encourage the development of 
India’s resources and industries.” Various subjects covered 
in one of the first numbers include the cotton industry, in- 
dustrial accidents, manufacturing, coal washing, the manu- 
facture of railway cars, the Indian railway problem, material 
handling and kindred subjects. 


Argentina Railways Disagree 
With Government on Rates 
Rate increases which were put into effect on the British- 
owned railways of Argentina have been declared null and 
void in a decree of President Yrigoyen. These rates, accord- 
ing to press reports, were increased without the sanction of 
the government. The roads, however, contended that they 
had the right to raise rates and the government assessed 
heavy fines against the carriers. Under the president’s decree 
these fines are to be remitted if the rates are lowered to the 
former level. 


Concessions Granted for Construction 
of New Railroads in Spain 
During the first half of 1921 the following concessions were 
made for standard gage track in Spain, according to Commerce 
Reports: 


Miles Miles 
PMG sins aucun deans Heeaeew es 2,300 Medina to Salamanca........ 47 
Madrid-Zaragoza-Alicante 2,272 NN NE. 60850 o¥ 6d dee 45 
Andaluces and South of Spain 1,000 Alcantarilla to Lerca........ 34 
Madrid-Caceres and Portugal. 480 Sevilla-Alcala and Carmona... 26 
Central of Aragon. .ccecsssc 184 Lcical Railways of Andalucia. 22 
Medina-Zamera-Orense-Vigo... 182 Valencia to Aragon.......... 20 
Salamanca to the Portuguese Argamasilla to Tomelloso..... 12 
DE « wadcneseeeraeu aan 125 Bilhao to Portugalete........ 11 
Eaten te THUG. cccvccssee 111 Railways and Tramways..... 8 
Great Southern ...ccccseecss 104 Provincial Deputation of Viz- 
NEN “CO. dec ban dedbowwusces 58 MEE. Newt wcseu oeaSaueeaces 7 


British Railway Wage Boards 


Under the British Railways Bill which has now become a 
law, the Central Wages Board, which has jurisdiction over 
wage disputes will have 16 members, eight of whom will repre- 
sent the carriers, four the National Union of Railwaymen, two 
the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen 
and two the Railway Clerks’ Association, The National Wages 
Board (which has final jurisdiction) has been increased to in- 
c‘ude six representatives of the railway companies, two repre- 
sentrtives of the National Union of Railwaymen, two representa- 
tives of the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Fire- 
men, two representatives of the Railway Clerks’ Association and 
four representatives of the users of railways, with an independent 
chairman nominated by the Minister of Labor, 


Signals for Air Brake Inspectors 


Luminous fixed signals—letters showing on the front of a 
box—for use of air brake inspectors, at night, in signaling be- 
tween the front end and the rear end of a train standing at a 
station, are in use at Magdeburg, Germany, according to a note 
in the September number of the Bulletin of the International 
Railway Association, the data having been taken from a German 
paper, The letters, composed of dots formed by small electric 
lights, are energized through a circuit with push buttons (for 
closing the circuit and illuminating the signal) distributed along 
the platform in positions convenient for use with trains of different 
lengths. The letters are only three; F for applying brakes 
(Festlegen) ; L for releasing (Losen) ; E for finished (Erledigt). 
The arrangement is similar to that used at theatres and other 
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public places for calling carriages by displaying numbers, dif- 
ferent combinations of lights being shown to form different 
letters. 


Activity of the Krupp Works 


According to press dispatches, W. T. Daugherty, trade com- 
missioner at Berlin, has made the following report concerning 
the activity of the Krupp Works: 

“In June, 1921, the combined Krupp plants had about 99,000 
employees, working eight hours a day, while the production had 
passed from the pre-war mass manufacturing stage to refining 
production. Today, instead of manufacturing parts for locomo- 
tives, for instance, Krupp is manufacturing the locomotive entire. 

“It is pertinent to note, in this connection, that among other 
. finished goods of varied description, Krupp’s Essen plant is now 
turning out a locomotive and a train of eight steel 15-ton freight 
cars for each working day of the year. 

“Production is organized vertically, Krupp products being 
finished refined, from the crude raw, materials, while all inter- 
mediate stages between the raw material and finished production 
are combined in this enterprise. A selling organization exists 
in addition.” 


South Manchuria Railway Prospering 


According to press reports, the South Manchuria Railway, 
which is owned in Japan, enjoyed a thriving business during the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1921. Net profits were $13,500,000 
and dividends of 10 per cent were authorized. This company 
operates from Changchun, Manchuria, where it connects with 
the Chinese Eastern (the eastern end of the Trans-Siberian), 
southward to Mukden, where the line branches, one branch 
going southward to Darien and the other southeastward to 
Eusan, in Korea. The company also operates steamers between 
Darien, Shanghai, and Tsingtao. 

The company has recently published several booklets in 
English describing the country and cities served by its lines, 
the character of the inhabitants, the places of interest, hotel 
accommodations, industrial opportunities and the equipment and 
service offered by the carrier. These booklets are well illus- 
trated and provide interesting and instructive reading for the 
prospective teurist or business man, 


Electrification of Japanese Railways 
Lonpbon. 

The Journal of the Yokohama Chamber of Commerce states 
that the Japanese railways are to be electrified according to a 
plan now being worked out by the Department of Railways. 
First the entire Tokaido line and then a part of the Central line 
will be fitted up for electrification, the work extending in due 
course to all other lines. As soon as the department’s plan is 
completed it will be presented through the cabinet to the Diet 
at its next session. 

Traffic on the Tokaido line is increasing greatly each year 
and adequate accommodation is lacking for the transportation 
of passengers and freight. Tec expedite the service, automatic 
signals have been installed, but it is anticipated, however, that 
in a short time the traffic capacity of the railways will be found 
inadequate to meet the needs of the increasing business. 

The first lines to be electrified will be the entire Tokaido line 
from Tokio to Kobe and a part of the Central line between 
lidamachi station in Tokio and Kofu where many tunnels make 
transportation slow. 


Railway Education in Britain 


The London School of Economics, in co-operation with 
the railways radiating from London, offers an interesting 
array of lecture courses on railway subjects for the benefit 
of railway employees, according to information published in 
the Railway Gazette (London). Each course embraces a 
series of from 10 to 30 lectures which are held in the evening. 

Some of the subjects covered by the lectures are Com- 
mercial Railway Economics, Railway Operating Economics, 
General Economics with Special Reference to Transport, 
Railway Statistics, Principal Factors in Train Operation, the 
Railway in Relation to the State, Railway Law and Eco- 
nomics ef Transport. 
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At the end of each course of lectures examinations are held 
to which only those students who have attended regularly 
and who have done adequate outside study are admitted. 
Certificates are given to the students who pass the exami- 
nations successfully and various medals and prizes are 
awarded for exceptional performance. 


Powers of British Rates Tribunal 


The British Railways Bill as finally passed by both houses 
of Parliament gives the Railway Rates Tribunal authority to de- 
termine any question brougiit before it in regard to the following: 


(a) The alteration of the classification of merchandize cr of any article, 
or the classification of any article not at the time classified, or 
any question as to the class in which any article is classified. 

(b) The variation or calcellation of through rates. 

(c) The institution of new, and the continuance, modification, or can- 
cellation of existing group rates. 

(d) The variation of any toll payable by a shipper. 

(e) The amount to be allowed for any terminal services not performed 
at a station, or for accommodation and services in connection 
with a private siding not provided or performed at that siding. 

(f) The reasonableness or otherwise of any charge made by a railway 
company for any services or accommodation for which. ne author- 
ized charce is applicable. 

(g) The reasonableness or otherwise of any conditions as to packing of 
articles specially liable to damage in transit or liable to cause 


damage to other merchandize. 
(h) The articles and things that may be conveyed as ree nage one luggage. 
(i) The constitution of local joint committees and their nections and 


the centres 


at which they are to be established. 


As regards the basis upon which the rates are to be levied, 
the more general plan as originally defined in the bill has been 
retained. There is, however, some alteration respecting excep- 
ticnal (i. e. below the usual) charges. At the time the new 
schedule of standard charges are put into effect all exceptional 
rates shall cease to operate with the exception of those rates 
which are not less than 5 per cent below. the standard rates 
promulgated and which have been continued by agreement be- 
tween the railway company and the shipper concerned, or until 
the Rates Tribunal rules otherwise. Permission is given to 
grant new exceptional rates under the approval of the minister 
provided that they shall not be less than 5 per cent or more than 
40 per cent below the standard rate chargeable. 


English Railway Bill Becomes a Law 
Lonpon. 

After a discussion extending over some three months, the 
English Railway Bill was passed by both houses of Parliament 
and became a law. A resume of this bill was published in the 
Railway Age of May 27, on page 1209. A number of changes 
were made, however, in the bill before its final adoption. 

It will be remembered that six distinct groups were proposed 
in the ecriginal draft of the bill which included two distinct 
groups for the Scottish railways, The Scottish railways did not 
at all agree with this plan of the Minister of Transport, pri- 
marily on account of the impossibility of applying the same 
general conditions (wages and rates) to Scottish railways as 
were applied to English railways on account of the fact that 
the nature and extent of business in Scotland was in no way 
comparable with the business and conditions as they exist in 
England. It was therefore decided to group the Scottish rail- 
ways on a north and south basis with the English railways. 
Thus the Northwestern Group was enlarged to include the 
West Scottish Group, the railways in this particular group being 
the London & Northwestern,.the Midland, the Lancashire & 
Yorkshire, the North Staffordshire, the Furness, the Caledonian, 
the Glasgow & South Western and the Highland. -Likewise the 
Northeastern Group was extended to include the East Scottish 
Group, this group now being made up of the North Eastern, 
the Great Central, the Great Eastern, the Great Northern, the 
Hull & Barnsley, the North British and the Great North of 
Scotland railways. 

The final bill extended the time for voluntary amalgamation 
on the part of the constituent companies in each group till 
January 1, 1923, after which time the amalgamation tribunal 
will act if such voluntary amalgamation has not been established. 
Likewise the time at which every amalgamation scheme is to 
be put into effect has been extended to July 1, 1923, or such 
earlier or later date as the amalgamation tribunal may elect. 

The requirement that four members of the board of directors 
should be important shippers in the amalgamated companies’ 
territory which was demanded in the: bill as presented: was 
eliminated in the final bill, 
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Locomotives 


The W. T. Smita Lumper Company, Chapman, Ala., is in- 
quiring for 1, 60-ton geared locomotive. 


Tue Dayton, Goose Creek has ordered 1 Mogul type locomo- 
tive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Tennessee Stave & LumBer Company, Oneida, Tenn., 
is inquiring for 1, 17 to 35-ton geared locomotive, 


Tue Yeun Han Ratmtway (China), expects to order in the 
near future, through Mitsui & Co., New York, 2 Mogul type 
locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. 


The LaCrosse & SOUTHEASTERN has ordered 1, 10-wheel type 
locomotive from the American Locomotive Company. This loco- 
motive will have a total weight of 67-tons in working order. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.—The Elvin Mechanical 
Stoker Company, New York, has been given an order by the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western for 49 Elvin mechanical 
stokers for installation on its Mikado type locomotives. 


Tue ARGENTINE STATE RAiLWways have ordered 50 Mountain 
type and 25 Pacific type locomotives from the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. These locomotives will all be of meter gage and 
will be equipped to use either wood or oil for fuel. The Moun- 
tain type locomotives are to be used for mixed service and 
will have 19 by 24 in, cylinders, 50 in. driving wheels and a 
total weight in working order of 170,000 lb. The Pacific type 
will be used for passenger service and will have 20 by 28 in. 
cylinder, 57 in. driving wheels and a total weight in working 
order of 173,000 Ib. A sample Mountain type locomotive was 
built by the Baldwin Works about two months ago for the same 
roads, 


Passenger Cars 


Tue CANADIAN Paciric is inquiring for prices on 15 steel 
postal cars. 


Tue Centra, Raitway or Brazir is inquiring through the 
car builders for 10 first class and 10 second-class passenger 
coaches. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Mosie & Onto is inquiring for prices on the repair of 
1,008 box cars. 


Tue Marne CENTRAL is having repairs made to about 800 
box cars at the shops of the Laconia Car Company, Laconia, 
N. H. 


Tue Erte has entered into a contract with the Greenville 
Steel Car Company, Greenville, Pa., for the repair of 1,000 steel 
coal cars of 50-ton capacity. This is in addition to the repairs 
on 1,000 cars previously let to the same company. 


Tue CuHILean State RAttways reported in the Railway Age 
of April 29, as inquiring for 620 cars, have ordered 100 general 
service gondola cars of 50-ton capacity, from the Pressed Steel 
Car Company; 200 box cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Company, and 100 flat cars from Belgian builders. 


THe Seasoarp Arr Line is inquiring for prices on 1,000 
ventilated box cars, 700 flat cars and 300 phosphate cars. The 
company also is inquiring for alternate bids on 500 ventilated 
box cars, 30 and 40 ton capacity; 500 plain box cars, 40-ton ca- 
pacity, and 1,000 low side gondola cars, 40-ton capacity. 


Tue ARGENTINE STATE RAILways, according to a press dis- 
patch from Buenos Aires, dated October 18, have entered into 
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a contract, subject to the approval of President Yrigoyen, with 
the Middletown Car Company for the delivery of 2,000 freight 
cars. Payment for the equipment is to be made in Argentine 
6 per cent treasury notes maturing in five years, 


Iron and Steel 


THe WasasH is inquiring for 325 tons of steel for a bridge 
at Attica, Ind. 


Tue St. Louis SOUTHWESTERN is inquiring for 10,000 tons of 
rails for 1922 delivery, 


THe GreAT NorTHERN has awarded a contract for 500 tons of 
steel for bridges to the Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Company. 


Mitsur & Co., New York, is inquiring for about 1,700 tons of 
75-lb, rail and accessories and is also inquiring for an alterna- 
tive of 1,400 tons of 60-Ib. rail, for the Tokio Electric Railway 
of Japan. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue Missourt, Kansas & Texas is inquiring for shop tools 
to cost about $100,000. 


THe DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN has compiled a 
list of about 40 machine tools to be purchased as required for 
its shops; the tools include 2 vertical punch and shears, double 
end, 18-in. throat; 1, 20-in. vertical drilling machine; 1, 30-in. 
vertical drilling machine; 2, 500-ton double-end car wheel presses; 
1, 48-in, vertical car wheel boring machine; 1, 54-in., 1, 30-in., 1, 
26-in., 2, 20-in. and 5, 18-in, engine lathes; 2, 36-in, and 1, 30-in. 
Morton new type heavy duty draw cut shaper; 1, 24-in, Dill 
slotter; 1 Gould & Eberhardt heavy duty 32-in, shaper; 1, 
60-in. heavy duty radial drill; 1 Sellers vertical special driving 
bex boring machine; 1 horizontal boring and drilling machine, 
4¥4-in, spindle; 2 Bullard 42-in, vertical turret lathes; 1 universal 
grinder, 12-in, swing; 1 plain horizontal heavy duty milling 
machine; 2 Bullard 54-in, vertical turret lathes; 1 Morton 60-in. 
combination cylinder planing and boring machine; 1 McCabe 
pneumatic cold flanging machine; 2 centering «machines, 4-in. 
capacity, Whiton preferred; 1 power hack saw, motor driven; 
1 reverse motor drive for Sellers planer, 48 in, by 48 in.; 2 
reverse motor drives for Niles-Bement-Pond planers, 42 in. by 
42 in.; 1 reverse motor drive for Sellers planers, 36 in. by 36 in.; 
1 gap engine lathe, 25 to 29 in. swing; a No. 1 J. A. Fay & 
Egan improved variety saw, and electrical equipment for operat- 
ing the machines, many of which will be motor driven, 


Miscellaneous 


Tue New York CENTRAL will receive bids until 12 o’clock 
noon, November 4, for its present requirements of manganese 
frogs; electric arc welding set; and for its requirements until 
December 31, of black, galvanized and blue annealed sheets; 
driving and truck tires for freight, switching and passenger 
service; seamless steel tubes for repairs to locomotive and sta- 
tionery boilers; axles for car and locomotive repairs; wire nails 


_and staples; steel bars, shapes and plates; steel billets and steel 


wheels for locomotive, passenger car and tender repairs. 


Signaling 


Missourr Paciric.—This company has awarded a contract to 
the General Railway Signal Company, Rochester, N. Y., for one 
12-lever Saxby & Farmer interlocking machine to be installed at 
Harviell, Mo. 


Trade Publications 


CUTTING THE UNRECKONED Costs.—A ten-page illustrated 
booklet has been recently issued by R. D. Skinner & Co, 
Inc., New York, descriptive of the belting manufactured by 
that company. The text discusses the various features of 
the belt such as the special weave, the internal lubrication 
and the results which have been attained in numerous competi- 
tive tests with other types of belting. 
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The Lakewood Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
moved its Philadelphia, Pa., office, from the Widener building to 
the Franklin Trust building. 


George A, Barden has been appointed railway sales repre- 
sentative with headquarters at 4631 York road, Philadelphia, 
Pa., of the Lowe Brothers Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., will establish a branch in charge of 
V. D. Clark, at 316 Thirteenth street, Huntington, W. Va. 


The Superior Supply Company, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed the direct factory representative of the Novo Engine 
Company, Lansing, Mich., and will handle the sale of the 
Novo line of portable power driven outfits, including pumps, 
hoists, compressors, saw rigs, etc. 


G. R. Watson, formerly electrical supervisor for the Pull- 
man Company at Chicago and later representative of the 
Crouse-Hines Company at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the Wadsworth Electric 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., with headquarters at Coving- 
ton, Ky. 


A, Clarke Moore, formerly assistant to the president of the 
Globe Seamless Tube Company, has been appointed vice- 
president of the Chicago Railway Equipment Company, effec- 
fective October 1, suc- 
ceeding the late C. 
Haines Williams, de- 
ceased. Mr. Moore has 
been actively engaged 
in the railway supply 
business for the past 
22 years. In July, 1899, 
he entered the service 
of the Safety Car Heat- 
ing & Lighting Com- 
pany, which company 
he served until Novem: 
ber, 1919, with the ex- 
ception of a year and 
one-half in 1906 and 
1907, when he was with 
the Western Steel Car 
& Foundry Company 
and McCord & Com- 
pany. During this time 
he filled various posi- 
tions, serving for the 
last six years as vice-president, and for the two years prior 
to that time as general manager. During the war, Mr. Moore 
was commissioned a major in the Air Service department, 
with headquarters at New York, having charge of the pro- 
duction of air craft in the eastern territory. In November, 
1919, he became associated with the Globe Seamless Steel 
Tube Company of Chicago as assistant to the president, from 
which position he resigned in August, 1921. As vice-presi- 
dent of the Chicago Railway Equipment Company, Mr. 
Moore will have general supervision of the manufacturing 
and selling departments. 





A. C. Moore 


George L. Sawyer, formerly sales manager of material 
handling machinery for the Barber-Greene Company, Aurora, 
Ill., has been appointed representative of the Universal Crane 
Co., Elyria, Ohio, for the sale of its Universal cranes in the 
New York field, with office at the Allied Machinery Center, 
141 Center street; New York City. 


James A. Slater, manager of sales of the National Malleable 
Castings Company at Chicago, has been appointed assistant 
sales manager with headquarters at the company’s general 
offices in Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding J. H. Redhead, whose 
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appointment as manager of the Reliance Company at Cleve- 
land was noted in the Railway Age of October 15 (page 739). 


T. E. Cocker has been appointed district manager of the 
Chain Belt Company, in the Buffalo territory, with head- 
quarters at Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Cocker is a graduate of the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, class of 1907, civil engineer- 
ing. From 1907 to 1917 he served in the engineering depart- 
ment of the New York Central at Buffalo, holding the posi- 
tion of assistant engineer at the time he left the service of 
that railroad. For the past five years he has been handling 
elevating and conveying equipment. 


W. H. Rastall has been appointed chief of the Industrial 
Machinery Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and in this position will have charge of the gov- 
ernment’s activities in furthering American foreign trade in 
railway equipment and supplies. Mr. Rastall was born in 
1879. He was educated in the public schools of Chicago, the 
Hebron Academy (Maine), the University of Maine and Cor- 
nell University, from which institution he was graduated in 
1904. Before completing his education, Mr. Rastall served as 
a draftsman for the Latrobe Steel & Coupler Company, Mel- 
rose Park, I1l., and for several shipbuilding companies. From 
1904 to 1911 he was resident engineer of the American Trad- 
ing Company at Kobe, Japan. This company was the Japa- 
nese agent for various important American concerns engaged 
in the manufacture of machinery. From 1913 to 1917 he was 
sales engineer for the Worthington Pump & Machinery Cor- 
poration. In the latter year he entered the service of the 
Bureau of Aircraft Production as an aeronautical mechanical 
engineer. In October, 1918, he left this position to investi- 
gate the markets for American industrial machinery in the 
Far East in behalf of the Department of Commerce. He was 
occupied on this mission, which included a visit to almost 
every port in Asia, until the summer of this year, when he 
returned to this country to take up his new duties. 


Trade Publications 


METAL SpRAYING.—The Metals Coating Company of Amer- 
ica, Philadelphia, Pa., has issued a 16-page, illustrated booklet 
descriptive of the metal spraying device manufactured by 
that company. The process of coating various materials 
with metals in order to secure non-corrosive surfaces is 
explained in detail as well as the mechanical construction 
of the apparatus. In addition, another type of apparatus for 
the application of a coating at a higher rate for large flat sur- 
faces by the use of metal dust is also described. The illus- 
trations show the different classes of work which can be per- 
formed and the construction of the apparatus. 


Lonc Lire ror Woop.—The Barrett Company, New York 
City has recently issued ‘a 16-page, illustrated booklet de- 
scriptive of the various uses for which that company’s timber 
preservatives are adaptable. The text discusses the many 
classes of timbers which can be treated advantageously, the 
structures or parts of structures which should be of treated 
timber and the method of application of the preservative, 
such as the open tank, the surface, the brush and other 
methods. The illustrations cover a wide range of subjects 
from the effects or results of moisture on untreated woods 
and the decay resulting therefrom, up to a plan for an open- 
tank process plant. 


INDUSTRIAL TRACTorRS.—The Baker R. & L. Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has published a catalogue and several bulletins on 
its line of electrically operated industrial tractors and trucks. 
Its new catalogue is a 32-page booklet illustrating and describ- 
ing the details of manufacture and the operating advantages of 
the four and three-wheel tractors, its locomotive tractor and the 
several types of general utility platform trucks. The description 
of these several devices is accompanied by complete and detailed 
specifications with respect to dimensions, weights, power, etc. 
An interesting feature of the catalogue lies in the many illustra- 
tions given of the different types of these tractors and trucks 
and the variety of the material-handling service for which they 
are adapted. Bulletins No. 12, 13, 14 and 15, are devoted to 
a description of special types of the Baker trucks and to the 
electrical equipment for direct and alternating current. 
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Arcuison, Topeka & SANTA FE.—This company contemplates 
the erection of a hospital at Albuquerque, N. M., to cost approxi- 


mately $300,000. 


Atcuison, TopeEKA & Santa Fe.—This company will con- 
struct additional yard tracks at Chillicothe, Ill., the work to 
cost about $51,000. The same company will also construct an 
interchange track in connection with the Sand Springs Railway, 
at Tulsa, Okla. 


AtcHison, TopeKA & SANTA Fe.—This company will construct 
several extensions to its machine shops at San Bernardino, Cal., 
at an estimated cost of $224,000. It will also install a boiler 
washing plant in connection with its shops at this place. The 
same company will construct an industry track at Dallas, Tex., 
to cost about $21,000; a blow-off line in the roundhouse at 
Cleburn, Tex., and a similar one in its roundhouse at Temple, 
Tex., to cost about $11,000 each; a dike for protection against 
floods will be constructed in the rear of its engine house at La 
Junta, Colo.; estimated to cost about $17,000; and a similar 
protection against floods will be constructed at Canadian, Tex., 
to cost about $25,000. 


CHESAPEAKE & OnI0.—This company is asking for bids for 
the construction of a passenger station at Logan, W. Va. This 
building will be 30 ft. by 100 ft. of red brick construction, trinimed 
with terra cotta and with a slate roof. The platforms will be 
covered. The company will at the same time construct a 30 ft. 
by 100 ft. frame baggage and express building at Logan. The 
estimated cost of this work is $80,000. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ounio.—This company has awarded a con- 
tract to J. J. Craig, Covington, Ky., for the construction of a 
passenger station, 135 ft. by 38 ft., at Covington. The build- 
ing will be of red pressed brick with terra cotta trim and 
tile roof. Platforms with butterfly sheds at both eastbound 
and westbound main tracks will be erected. 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—This company has 
awarded a contract for the construction of a ten-stall brick 
roundhouse and a 100-ft, turntable at Centralia, Ill, to Jos, E. 
Nelson & Sons, Chicago. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—This company has awarded a 
contract to White & Duffy, Milwaukee, Wis., for the construc- 
tion of a subway at Fourth street, Clinton, Iowa, to cost about 
$100,000. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric.—This company will replace 
the storage house at Pratt, Kansas, which was destroyed by fire 
on October 6 with a total property loss estimated at $20,000. 


ILL1nols CENTRAL.—This company will re-construct its depot 
at Marissa, Ill, which was recently destroyed by fire. The 
work will cost about $10,000. 


[ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—This company has awarded a contract for 
the construction of a section foreman’s house and three section 
labor housing buildings at Clinton, Ill., to Joseph E. Nelson & 
Sons, Chicago, to cost approximately $12,000. 


Kansas & OKLAHOMA.—This company has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for a certificate authorizing the 
completion of the construction of a line of 65 miles from Caney, 
Kan., to Vinita, Okla., of which the first 37 miles was built some 
time ago. 


Kansas. City SouTHERN.—This company contemplates the 
construction of a bridge across the Arkansas river below Ft. 
Smith, Arkansas. 


McCie_Lansyi.te & SANTEE.—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for certificate authorizing 
the construction of a line from Jamestown and McClellansville, 
S. C., 20 miles. 


Missouri Paerric.—This company contemplates the construc- 
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tion of about 25 miles of second main track on its line between 
St. Louis, Mo., and Jefferson City, at an estimated cost of 
$2,000,000. Bids will be requested for either the whole, or part 
of this work when surveys have been completed. This same 
company will soon request bids for the construction of two car 
repair sheds, 46 ft. by 500 ft., at St. Louis, at an estimated 
cost of $80,000; one car repair shed at Kansas City, Mo., 120 
ft. by 500 ft., to cost $82,000; and a 70 ft. by 200 ft. addition to 
its present sheds at Sedalia, Mo., which will cost about $31,500. 


New York CENTRAL.—This company has awarded a contract 
to the Roberts and Schaefer Company, Chicago, for the installa- 
tion of an electric cinder conveyor at Wayneport. 


NorTHERN Paciric——This company has awarded a contract 
to H. C. Struchen, St. Paul, Minn., for the construction of a 
steel bridge over Trout creek, about 30 miles west of Missoula, 
Mont. This bridge is a single track structure, 238 ft. long and 
45 ft. high, consisting of a 145-ft. deck pin connected truss with 
approach spans 40 and 50 ft. long at the ends. 


OrEGON-WASHINGTON.—This company, in conjunction with 
the city of Seattle, Wash., and other railroads entering that city, 
contemplates the construction of a permanent bridge across the 
Seattle freight yards. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING.—This company has awarded a 
contract to F. W. Van Loon, Philadelphia, for the construction 
of a freight house and office building at Coatesville, Pa. The 
office building will be 22 ft. by 40 ft. and will include an ex- 
tension 30 ft by 98 ft. to be built for office use over the freight 
house. The work will be of brick supported on steel and con- 
crete foundations. The freight house will be 196 ft. long with a 
platform 10 ft. wide on the track side and an open platform 31 
ft. by 38 ft. The freight house will be of steel frame construc- 
tion and the open platform will have a wooden floor supported 
on concrete masonry walls and piers. New concrete driveways 
and approaches will be added later. 


St. Louts-San Francisco.—This company will receive bids 
until October 17 for the construction of a one story station, 24 


ft. by 106 ft., at St. Clair, Mo. 


St. Louis-San Francisco—This company will receive bids 
until October 27, for the construction of a coaling station at New- 
burg, Mo. 


TEMISKAMING & NORTHERN ONTARIO.—This company will soon 
commence work on a 70-mile extension, northward from Cochrane 
to Smoky Falls. The estimated cost of the extension is $3,500,000. 


Uintau.—This company has been given permission by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to construct extensions to its 
lines totaling 25 miles 
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ATCHISON, ToPEKA & SANTA FeE.—Authorized to Lease Cali- 
fornia Southern—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
given its authority for the acquisition of control of the Cali- 
fornia Southern by lease for 10 years. 


CALIFORNIA SOUTHERN.—Acquisition by Lease.—See Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Authorized to Issue 
Bonds—The Interstate Commerce Commission has granted the 
joint application of this company and the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids & Northern, authorizing the latter to sell $1,905,000 of 
consolidated first mortgage bonds at par and accrued interest to 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and also authorizing the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific to procure authentication and 
delivery to its treasurer of a like amount of first and refunding 
mortgage bonds to be pledged from time to time as collateral for 
short term notes. 

Authorized to Assume Obligation as Guarantor —This company 
has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
assume obligation or liability as guarantor by endorsement in 
respect of the payment of the principal and interest of $619,000 
of first mortgage gold bonds of the St. Paul & Kansas City 
Short Line, and the latter was authorized to issue the bonds 
and deliver them to the Rock Island in reimbursement of ad- 
vances for additions and betterments, 


KNOXVILLE, SEVIERVILLE & Eastern.—Sold.—This 30-mile road 
was sold at auction on October 5 to W. B. Townsend, for $30,000. 
Mr. Townsend is president of the Little River Railroad with 
office at Townsend, Tenn. He said he was representing a 
syndicate that would put the road in good operating condition, 
if the sale was confirmed. 


LAKE Erie & WESTERN.—Annual Report—The income account 
for the year ended December 31, 1920, compares with the previ- 
ous year as follows: 


1920 1919 
Compensation (January and February)..... 23, | ras 
Additional compensation acccunt completed, 
additions and betterments.............+0. ee eee 
. S. Gcvernment guaranty, March 1 to Au- 
‘gust DE -ahiouchWsbadeetiens 400iheeadecwes eee”. rawness 
Net railway operating income, September 1 to 
ee eee re eee ee alperechautie 
Total (compared with compensation accrued 
9, SES Pe et ree ee 1,075,123 $1,597,045 
OE Ge I okiiicckivcnaiasexgeues 130,621 92.8 
PEE Ee ae nee 1,205,745 1,689,918 
Meter GE DONE GOB. vide ciscencccccons 672,041 639,594 
otal deductions from gross income... 969,504 977 ,967 
Add: — and expenses *. 2.8 to 
a , 1918, settled by U. S. R. A.. 153,488 *204,574 
Surplus for the SN sles 606 055 55-0 e000 389,729 507,378 


aa *Debit balance. 


The operating revenues and expenses in detail and the principal 
traffic statistics for 1920 compare with 1919 as follows: 


Operating Revenues 





1920 1919 
IE rh coin d b h'eoin Vis hes Siero ew eenre Hane = $10,463,360 $8,518,048 
NF Oe er ee ee 829,0 805,534 
Total operating revenues............. $11,970,928 $9,784,826 
Operating Expenses 
Maintenance of way and structures....... $1,577,545 $1,738,553 
Maintenance of equipment................ 4,112,010 2,731,710 
PY ae sok SB ov acs win ws'e ban waranerniae-y 203,669 147,408 
I Doc Goad ta cceimsfeex seb cgediem 5,303,376 4,346,856 
INET Fe Drehe al aie aS 0 duertvednns » side a ae sewiaw ae 341,250 312,653 
Total railway operating expenses..... 11,530,004 9,272,661 
Net revenue from railway operation....... 440,924 512,165 
Passenger Traffic 
Number of revenue passengers carried..... 836,148 857,914 
Number of revenue passengers carried one 
SUE 4 6k 6 a el ase oibans sweGise one 5edons 29,024,216 28,969,495 
Average distance each revenue passenger car- 
_ 7 RR Sei Se ee a ere 34.71 33.77 
Average revenue per passenger per mile 
LE b:a oo naw 5545-5 aleeDhEK a Saee 2.86 2.78 
Freight Traffic 
Number of revenue tons carried.......... 7,000,496 6,066,080 
Tons of revenue freight carried one mile.. 1,072,868,436 864,137,497 
Average distance haul cf one ton of revenue 
gO —Eee ear ereinaens: 153.26 142.45 
Average revenue per ton per mile (mills). 9.75 9.86 
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Totepo & Onto CENTRAL.—Annual Report—The income ac- 
count for the year ended December 31, 1920, compares with the 
previous year as follows: 


1920 1919 
Compensaticn (January and February).... SIsi,106 £8 8  & see 
Additional ccmpensation account completed 
additions and betterments.............6. 30,397. «iis ewer es 
U. S. Government guaranty, March 1 to Au- 
OE Se re Cid ts ATER ECRS 1S CA CARE Cis £4 48 «esses 
Net railway operating income, September 1 
eS Perry ee rarest 1,379,657 = = = —§ ceecesee 
Total (ccmpared with ccmpensaticn accrued 
Se a wie caiwin eR SAG as Sw a aE 2,193,342 $1,274,238 
NS NE os 6 ohny cared soo e neh ekeu 601,599 582,447 
Ce CR ree ei clcinneaib-s.0e eee 2,794,941 1,856,685 
Interest ile, PRE ooo oa 6 4: acoeme Miata 1,246,838 1,131,478 
otal deducticns from gross income. 1,558,093 1,594,860 
Add: revenues and expenses ap] —— prior 
to January 1, 1918, settled by U. S. R. A. 4,145 *86,800 
Surplus for the CSG cas senacte wae pees 1,240,993 175,026 


*Debit. 


The operating revenues and expenses in detail and the principal 
traffic statistics for 1920 compare with 1919 as follows: 


Operating Revenues 





1920 1919 
I cae eis lewis cralpare rn ae $11,946,963 $7,771,846 
INE Sioa. Sate nomen Pane astalace ane 881,937 817,155 
Total operating revenues............+. $13,548,570 $9,078,910 
Operating Expenses 
Maintenance of way and structures........ $1,878,565 $1, —_ 196 
Maintenance of equipment...........seee0. 3,767,651 28 26, 399 
TED alalé aie oo 6 ois oS ele WE 06 be dincereeeis eae 129,303 79 "467 
OE, yb coi 40 ctinwes-cndneeavieue 6,002,276 3, 957, 136 
SS EES re emery 290,030 "219, "659 
Total operating expenses........+..... 1g; 109,239 8,663,442 
Net revenue from railway operation...... 1,439 331 415,468 
Passenger Traffic 
Number of revenue passengers carried.... 960,497 873,901 
Number of revenue passengers carried one 
NI aie sicoiw ia isinya ws Aoare-s s aiz'e 0) blbs6's 0A ais omy 31,134,513 29,623,258 
Average distance each revenue passenger 
RUE oo os Catia ha ISa ts Krad Gd Was MeO EEC 32.42 33.90 
Average revenue per passenger per mile 
OS SE Se ees Pee 2.833 2.758 
Freight Traffic 
Number of revenue tens carried........... 11,541,069 8,838,466 
Tcns of revenue freight carried one mile.. 1,643,693,530 1,240,327, 581 
Average distance haul of one ton of revenue 
WI i hs aisle ata 'oerpas. dis wine aaa oe ee wei er 142.42 140.33 
Average revenue per ton per mile (mills).. 7.27 6.27 


WHEELING & LAKE ErtE.—Authorized to Pledge Bonds.—This 
company has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to repledge $924,000 of refunding mortgage bonds as col- 
lateral security for short term notes and to issue $125,000 of re- 
funding bonds to he pledged with the Secretary of the Treasury 
as partial security for a loan, 


WESTERN Paciric.—Asks Authority to Issue Bonds—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue $3,000,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent bonds 
maturing July 1, 1946, and redeemable at any interest date at 
102%4, the proceeds to be used for the payment of outstanding 
equipment trust notes. 


WESTERN MaryLanp.—Loan from Revolving Fund—The 
Treasury Department has announced the payment of $150,000 to 
this company on certificate of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as a loan from the revolving fund. 


Railroad Administration Settlement 


The United States Railroad Administration reports the fol- 
lowing final settlements, and has paid out to the several roads 
the following amounts: 


Philadelphia Belt Ce reer $2, os 03 

Savannah Union Station Company...........se.seeeeees .00 

Wilmington Railway Bridge Gd... 0. cece ccccccccccees No cash ae... .. 
Short Line Railroads 

Fourche River Valley & Indian Territory Railway Company $20,600.00 

Dayton, Toledo & Chicago Railway Co........seccccccece 20,000.00 


The payment of these claims on final settlement is largely made 
up of balance of compensation due, but includes all other dis- 
puted items as between the railroad companies and the administra- 
tion during the 26 months of federal control. 


Dividends Declared 


Central of New Jersey.—$ 
record October 28. 

Pullman Company.—Two regular dividends, $2, quarterly, payable, respec- 
tively, November 15, to holders of record October 31, and Saraaa> 15, to 
holders cf reccrd January kp 

Reading Company.—First preferred, 1 per cent, quarterly, payable Decem- 
ber 8, to holders of record November 22. 


2, quarterly, payable November 1 to helders of 
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Executive 


T. A. Hynes was on October 12 elected president of the 
New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois. Mr. Hynes was born at 
Damascus, Wayne County, Pa., on September 17, 1879, and 
was graduated from the Union Academy, Damascus, in June, 
1899. He entered railroad service with the Erie in 1900 as a 
telegraph operator and served in various positions with that 
company until 1913, when he entered the service of the New 
Jersey, Indiana & Illinois. Prior to his election as president 
of this company he served consecutively as general freight 
agent, traffic manager, treasurer and vice-president. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


R. P. Crutchfield, chief clerk to the auditor of the Union 
Railway, with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., has been 


elected treasurer with the same headquarters, succeeding 
S. S. Billings. 


Operating 


A. W. Thompson has been appointed car accountant of 
the Louisville & Nashville, with headquarters at Louisville, 
Ky., succeeding E. L. Hill, deceased. 


F. M. Donegan, superintendent of the Algoma Eastern, 
with headquarters at Sudbury, Ont., has been appointed chief 
dispatcher, with the same headquarters. 


R. W. Brown, superintendent of the Ohio division of the 
Baltimore & Ohio with headquarters at Chillicothe, Ohio, has 
been transferred in a similar capacity to the Connellsville 
division, succeeding W. J. Brady, resigned. 


J. Gallaghan has been appointed acting deputy minister of 
railways and telephones for Alberta, and general manager of 
the Alberta & Great Waterways, with headquarters at Ed- 
monton, Alta., succeeding H. A. Warner, resigned. 


Traffic 


Gordon L. Oliver, whose appointment as traffic manager 
of the Fort Smith & Western, with headquarters at Fort 
Smith, Ark., was announcd in the Railway Age of October 15 
(page 743), was born 
at Roxburghshire, Scot- 
land, on May 4, 1886, 
and was educated at 
St. Mary’s Preparatory 
School, Melrose, Scot- 
land, and at Loretto 
College, Edinburgh. He 
came to America in 
March, 1905, and en- 
tered railroad service at 
once as an office boy in 
the traffic department 
of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific. After 
five years of service 
with this road, he left 
to accept a position in 
the Star Wall Paper 
Mills, Joliet, Ill He 
remained with that 
company for about one 
year, and in the spring 
of 1912, re-entered railroad service in the traffic deartment of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco, where he remained until the 
spring of 1913, when he was appointed chief clerk to the gen- 
eral freight agent of the Fort Smith & Western, with head- 
quarters at Fort Smith. He was promoted to assistant gen- 





G. L. Oliver 
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eral freight agent in 1915, and to general freight agent on 
September 15, 1917, with the same headquarters, which posi- 
tion he was holding at the time of his recent promotion. 


H. A. Hinshaw, whose appointment as assistant freight traif- 
fic manager of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal., was announced in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 17 (page 556), 
was born at Winches- 
ter, Ind., in 1871. He 
entered railroad service 
in 1890 as an agent of 
the Southern Pacific. 
He was promoted to 
traveling freight agent 
in 1906, which position 
he held until 1911, when 
he left to become as- 
sistant general mana- 
ger of the Salem, Falls 
City & Western. He 
returned to the service 
of the Southern Pacific 
in 1912 as general freight 
agent, with headquarters 
at Portland, Oregon, 
which position he was 
holding at the time of 
his recent appointment. 





H. A. Hinshaw 


Mechanical 


F. S, Wilcoxen has been appointed fuel supervisor of the 
Chicago Great Western, with headquarters at Chicago. 


J. Gibson, master mechanic of the Canadian Pacific, with 
headquarters at Moose Jaw, Sask., has been appointed gen- 
eral foreman, with headquarters at Revelstock, B. C. W. G. 
McPherson, master mechanic, with headquarters at Regina, 
Sask., succeeds Mr. Gibson at Moose Jaw. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


E. F. Kultchar, whose appointment as district engineer, 
maintenance of way, of the Illinois district of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at Galesburg, LIL, 
was announced in the Railway Age of October 15 (page 774), 
was born at Chicago in 1885. He entered railroad service in 
June, 1903, as a rodman on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
alternating for three years between summer work on the 
Burlington and attendance at the University of Illinois, He 
permanently entered the service of the Burlington in 1906. 
The greater part of his service from 1903 to 1916 was in the 
engineering department and consisted of location and con- 
struction work, maintenance inspection and drafting. In 
March, 1916, he was promoted to roadmaster, and in June, 
1917, he was promoted to trainmaster, with headquarters at 
St. Joseph, Mo., which position he held at the time of his 
recent promotion. 


Obituary 


Harry C. Meloy, supervisor of electrical appliances, New 
York Central, lines west of Buffalo, died suddenly on Thurs- 
day, October 13, while on business in Chicago, 


J. W. Terry, auditor of the San Antonio & Aransas Pass, 
with headquarters at San Antonio, Tex., died recently at his 
home in that city. Mr. Terry began his railroad career in 
October, 1881, as a clerk in the auditor’s office of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, which position he held until July, 1885, 
when he was promoted to bookkeeper. In August, 1886, he 
left to become assistant auditor of the Ohio Valley. He was 
appointed assistant auditor of the Newport News & Missis- 
sippi Valley in May, 1891, and remained with that company 
until December, 1892, when he left to become assistant audi- 
tor of the San Antonio & Aransas Pass. He was promoted 
to auditor in 1892, which position he was holding at the time 
of his death. 











